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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 

This noble structure—ihe “ Rialto” of New 
York, where merchants most do congregate—is 
located between Wall Street and Exchange 
Place, William and Hanover Streets. It is built 
in the most substantial form, of blue Massachu- 
setts granite, and is 200 feet long, 171 to 144 
feet wide, 77 feet high to the top of the cornice, 
and 124 to top of dome, which in the street can- 
not be seen. The front on Wall Street has a 
recessed portico of eighteen massive Grecian 
Ionic columns—twelve in front and six im rear. 
They are thirty-eight feet high, four feet four 
inches in diameter, each formed from a solid 
block of stone, and weighing forty-five tons, 
Besides numerous rooms for various purposes, 
the rotanda in the centre is eighty feet in diam- 
eter, with four recessés, making the length and 


breadth 100 feet; the whole eighty feet, sur- 
mounted by a dome resting in part on eight Co- 
rinthian columns of Italian marble, forty-one 
feet high, lighted by a skylight twenty-five feet 
in diameter. It will hold three thousand per- 
sons. The granite columns cost $3000 each. 
They are the largest whole columns in the world, 
with the exception of those in a church in St. 
Petersburg. The architect was Isaiah Rogers. 
The building costa little more than a million of 
dollars. It belongs to a corporation, and its 
rooms command enormous rents. It contains a 
very extensive reading-room for merchant sub- 
scribers. The chamber of commerce holds its 
sessions here, and the board of brokers occupy 
the rotunda at certain hours of the day.. The 
stranger can visit all parts of the building. We 
feel confident that no reader of the Pictorial will 


i 
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visit New York without taking time to examine 
this fine piece of architecture, so imposing and 
grand in every particular. As a monument of 
enterprise and liberal expenditure, it has no rival 
even in New York. Like nearly all great enter- 
prises, when this was proposed, it was deemed 
by a very large portion of the citizens as very 
chimerical in its propriety or usefulness; but 
what merchant in Wall Street would now part 
with this leviathan exchange at any cost? Our 
artist, Mr. Wade, has done himself credit in the 
excellent and perfect representation which he 
has given us of this public building. Few men 
in this country or England can equal his pencil 
in its peculiar sphere, and particularly is he at 
home in architecture and maritime views. Our 
readers have often met with his drawings in 
these pages, to which he will still regularly and 


VIEW OF THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


frequently lend his aid. Our readers will thank 
us for this engraving as being one richly worthy 
of preservation. In this connection we may 
add that we shall continue to illustrate every 
public building of note in the country. No mat- 
ter how far distant, or how elaborate the design, 
our artists will be on the spot, and our readers 
will reap the benetit of our enterprise. Nothing 
of interest in this or any other country shall es- 
cape us; our aim is to illustrate everything of 
public interest and everybody of general note. 
The subscribers to the Pictorial will therefore 
see how valuable a record of the present and the 
past they are preserving, by regularly filing and 
binding the illumined paper we send. to them; 
and few discerning people, especially families, 
will be without our paper, so lifelike in its pre- 
sentations of scenes and localities. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by F. Greason, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tale of the Camp and Court of Bonaparte. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER 


The justice of peace was there; and, his face 
buried in his hands, there sat the supposed crimi- 
nal, surrounded by soldiers. Unfortunate Os- 
manli, his cup of misery was now filled to over- 
flowing, and all that night had he pictured, in 
horrible colors, the scene he was now an actor 
in. But he was not, with all his soul-nerving 
preparation, expecting to see Madame Wilmot. 
Nor had that lady but glanced at him, ere she 
left Judith, pushed herself through the soldiers, 
and throwing her arms around Osmanli’s neck, 
with a convulsive shriek, exclaimed : 

“My son! my son! Thank Heaven, I have 
found you !” 

For this recognition, so long desired, and yet 
under such circumstances brought to pass, the 
young man was not prepared, but every emotion 
of his heart chilled, when he heard the well- 
known voice of Judith, speaking in low and ter- 
rified tones : 

“ Osmanli! O, Osmanli! 
—the son of my friend, the possessor of my heart 


Can it be that you 


—can it be that you murdered my poor old fa- 
ther? Ono! no! 

And with an unearthly burst of uncontrollable 
grief, she sank into a chair, insensible. The 
justice humanely disposed with her further at- 
tendarce, and she was carried back to her cham- 
ber. 
son, her arms clasped around his neck, and her 


It cannot, must not be so. 


Madame Wilmot stood by her unfortunate 


scalding tears betokening the agitation of her 
troubled heart. 

“Young man,” said the justice, “can you 
not explain the fearful evidence against you ! 
If so, now is the time to speak.” 

Gently removing his mother’s encircling arms, 
Osmanli rose, and his eye flashed with indignant 
energy. 

“What have I to explain?” he asked, with 
an eloquence that can only come from the heart. 
“T ama soldier. I 
faced death, and your Egyptian commander will 


soldier—a French have 


vouch for my valor. Circumstances have for a 
time kept me from the world—they have until 
the past moment kept me from a mother’s love. 
But can vou imagine, sir, that last night, when 
I first saw yon victim, when I hailed him with 
joy, when my heart rejoiced at the idea of again 
meeting his daughter? ©, think you that at 
such a moment I would dip my hands in his 
blood, and stab him like a ruffian? If you do 
think so, sir, you know me not.” 

“ Your appeal is eloquent,” said the justice, 
“and if assertions could overbalance facts, I 
might acquit you.- But the testimony implica- 
ted you so directly, that I must order your im- 
prisonment, to answer a charge of wilful murder.” 

No sooner did Madame Wilmot hear the ap- 
palling decision, than she burst into a flood of 
tears, and her loaded heart was thus relieved 
from a load of sorrow too mighty to be borne. 
Osmanili shuddered, but drawing himself up, he 
replied, in a clear tone : 

“I submit. I bow before my fate. And 
should I be condemned to death, I shall walk 
fearlessly towards the guillotine, as a step to- 
wards a tribunal where all testimony is known, 
and where no secrets are hidden.” Then cast- 
ing a look of mingled agony and pity at Madame 


Wilmot, he continued : ‘‘As for you, my long 


sought mother, you find me as undefiled by this 
foul crime as I was when you first heard my in- 
fant voice. 


Pray for me, sce me if you can, and, 


O do not let Judith curse me as her father’s 
murderer. You, my heart tells me, do not ac- 
cuse me.” 

« Accuse you!” exclaimed Madame Wilmot, 
“Can I think 
that the Almighty would restore my son, after a 
life-separation, with his hands red with the blood 
of him whose daughter he loved! Never! No, 
my noble-hearted boy, I will not desert you. 
My soul within me tells me that you are inno- 
cent, and that your name will never be branded 
with ignominy. 


ina tone of piercing anguish. 


One kiss, and then go to meet 
your fate like a man. You will see me often.” 

And it was there, surrounded by armed guards, 
with the awful corpse before them in accusing 
terror, that the mother embraced her son for the 
first time. Joy surcharged their hearts, and rap- 
turous love, unrestrained by fear of the future, 
possessed their every faculty. 

They parted. Madame Wilmot, after a few 
hurried words of comfort to the agonized Judith, 
hastened to see General Bonaparte, and Osmanli, 
heavily ironed, was conveyed to the old prison 
near Notre Dame. His heart sank within him as 
he was conveyed along the gloomy corridor, and 
the door of his cell creaked on its hinges, but, as 
he entered, the sergeant of his guard pressed his 
hand, It was the grasp of a brother, and his 
sad thoughts were cheered by one word, spoken 
in a low tone of voice. That consoling, hope- 
inspiring word, accompanied by a mystic grasp, 
was : 

“ Courage !” 

And throughout the long day, when the un- 
happy prisoner thought over the varied events 
of the preceding twenty-four hours, there came 
the 
nerved his sad heart, and inspired him with hope. 


shining through gloom—‘“ courage.” It 

The faint light which had penetrated through 
the thickly barred window at last grew dim, and 
as night came on, an awful stillness reigned in 
the prison, only interrupted by the deep tones of 
the neighboring cathedral bells, as they pealed 
At last, from sheer 
exhaustion, he fell asleep, and was awakened by 


forth the successive hours. 


the light of a lantern, held before his eyes. 

“Hush !” whispered a strange voice, and sit- 
ting up upon his straw couch, Osmanli saw the 
sergeant who had inspired him with hope. 

“ You don’t remember me, comrade?” whis- 
pered the soldier. ‘‘ Never mind, but I remem- 
ber you. Saperlotte, as I told the boys, to have 
acomrade who had saved Napoleon’s life ar- 
rested by the black-coats, and locked up like a 
pickpocket. In short, brother Osmanli, the 
guard to-night are all from the grenadier corps 
which once surprised you near Grand Cairo, 
after you had broken the ‘ little corporal’s’ sword. 
Besides, we are most of us bound to you by a 
‘mystic tie ’—so up, fellow, and march.” 

Osmanli’s thanks impulsively burst from his 
eyes in tears, but the soldier motioned to him to 
be silent, and to follow. They stepped out into 
the corridor, and the sergeant, after re-locking 
the door, cautiously led the way, Osmanli fol- 
lowing. In a few moments they reached the 
guard room, where a dozen stalwort fellows wel- 
comed their old Egyptian friend, and in a few 
moments he was completely uniformed, his long 
hair was reduced to the regimental cut, and his 
whole appearance was so changed that none but 
the most practised eyes could have recognized 
him. 

“ Bravo!” said the sergeant, when the cos- 
tume was pronounced perfect. ‘“Flints and 


scabbards! but you are a grenadier of the first 
water. Now lay down on a mattress and smoke 
until daylight, when the guard will be relieved, 
and you can march with us to the barracks. 
Then, my brother, you can go where you please. 
Not a word of thanks now, and pleasant dreams 
to you.” 

Never was there an escape better planned— 
never was one more successfully carried out. 
And when, at an early hour the next morning, 
Madame Wilmot visited the prison, accompa- 
nied by an officer in command of a guard, the 
prisoner they sought was notto be found. Bona- 
parte had signed an order, claiming him as be- 
longing to the army, and only subject to a court 
martial, and Madame Wilmot was to share his 
preliminary confinement. But, to her astonish- 
ment, the keeper of the prison declared that Os- 
manli must have escaped. The turnkeys, when 
closely questioned, admitted that they had drunk 
with the guard to the health of General Bona- 
parte, and afterwards had perhaps slept on their 
posts. But the inspectors of the night were 
positive that they had made their accustomed 
rounds, and that all was quiet, except the tread 
of the numerous sentinels. It was a mysterious, 
unaccountable affair, and puzzled the officials not 
a little. As for Madame Wilmot, while she 
rejoiced that her son was thus probably delivered 
from ignominy, she offered up a silent prayer to 
Heaven that he might be restored to her arms. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Tue morning was cold and dreary, yet at an 
sarly hour all the general officers in Paris were 
on horseback, on their way to the residence of 
General Bonaparte. Cavalcade after cavaleade 
arrived, and were admitted into the court-yard, 
exciting the curiosity of a large body of specta- 
tors, who could not divine what was about to 
take place. No review had been announced, no 
festive preparations had been made, and yet every 
military man of note made his appearance, and 


Mu- 
rat, with his long curls and gorgeous uniform— 


followed his comrades into the court-yard,. 


La Salle, with his honor-scarred cheek—Morean, 
pale and thoughtful— Andreossy, powerfal as the 
brigade of dragoons whose uniform he wore— 
Jourdan, the lion-hearted—Lefevre, the invinci- 
ble—all, in short, were there. All were in full 
uniform, attended by their brilliant groups of 
staff-officers, and as each cavalcade passed 
through the assembled populace, its leader was 
complimented by allusions to his well known 
victories. Last of all, came a tall, fine looking 
man, in citizen’s dress. It was Bernadotte, and 
his compressed lip betokened his disappointment, 
for he had a presentiment that Bonaparte was 
about to do what he had long wished others to 
do for himself. Power was to be concentrated, 
and a strong arm, wielding a good sword, was 
to rule France. 

An hour passed, and the crowd without had 
swelled to thousands, when the sound of trum- 
pets checked the curious in their speculations. 
Three regiments of cavalry, the flower of the 
Paris garrison, made their way through the 
masses, and drew up in an adjacent boulevard. 
What their officers had been ordered to do, the 
troopers knew not, but each man who was ques- 
tioned whispered that he had rations in his va- 
lise, and his holsters full of ball-cartridges for 
his carbine. 

Something was evidently on foot. 

A horseman came up at full gallop, and called 
upon the people to make way for a state mes- 
senger. 

“Where are you from?” inquired a score of 
voices. 

“ From the council now in session at the Tuil- 
eries,”’ was the reply, “and I have a deerce for 
Let me pass.” And as 
the massive gates closed after him, the wonder 


General Bonaparte. 


increased. 

Soon a shout was heard within: “ Long live 
the Republic! Long live Bonaparte!’ The 
multitude without took up the cry—the cavalry 
echoed it back, and soon all that section of the 
mighty metropolis resounded with: “ Long live 
Donaparte !” 

The gates swang wide upon their hinges, and 
Bonaparte rode forth, mounted upon a noble 
gray charger. He wore the uniform of his grade, 
his long hair partially concealed his pale checks, 
and his eye flashed with daring. Behind him 
were his generals, war-worn and bearing marks 
of many a fiery baptism upon their bronzed 
countenances. Before him, as he emerged into 
the streets, was the Paris populace—that terrible 


multitude, whose hands still reeked with the 
blood of their murdered sovereigns. Checking 
his horse, he raised his hat and cried, in a com- 
manding tone of voice : 

“ Long live the Republic !” 

But the people and the military suite respond- 
ed with an enthusiastic shout : 

“ Long live Bonaparte !”” 

The general’s face flushed with pride, and he 
gave the order “ Forward to the Tuileries.” 

From that moment until his star paled before 
British gold, Napoleon Bonaparte ruled France. 

Let us now return to Osmanli, who marched 
away from prison with his deliverers. But ere 
the guard could reach the barracks, they met the 
regiment, and were ordered to fall into the ranks. 
This was an awkward dilemma, especially as 
none of the soldiers knew where they were march- 
ing, but there was no alternative. Osmanli fell 
in, with his friends, and they all were relieved 
when they found that they were marching out of 
the city. On, on, they followed the inspiring 
martial music, nor was the word “halt” given 
until the column had entered the shades of the 
park of St. Cloud, That night, Osmanli biv- 
ouacked with the regiment, and such was the 
confusion that no officer remarked a new face in 
the ranks. 

Early the next morning, the members of the 
legislative bodies began to arrive at St. Cloud, 
to where they had been adjourned. Guards were 
posted throughout the park and the palace, and 
Osmanlifound himself stationed in the orangery, 
where the Council of Five Hundred soon began 
to assemble. The members were in a high state 
of excitement, as the Parisians had shown no 
discontent at Bonaparte’s assumption of power, 
and the session commenced amid excitement of 
the wildest description, General Bonaparte’s 
brother Lucien was president, but he had few 
partizans, and there was soon a storm of abuse 
and vehement denunciation, mingled with cries 
of “ Down with the dictator ! 
Cromwell! 


Death to the new 
Let us die rather than submit!” 

At this critical juncture, Bonaparte entered 
the hall, and approached the president’s chair. 
The tempest now became a hurricane, and just 
as he reached the centre of the hall, a hundred 
voices shouted “ Death to the tyrant.” Leaving 
their seats, they rushed towards him, and one, a 
Corsican, aimed a dagger at his throat. Luckily 
for Bonaparte, the grenadiers on duty no sooner 
saw how he was menaced, than they hastened to 
the room, and Thome, casting his arm before the 
assassin, received the glittering steel. Another 
deputy had drawn a weapon, but Osmanli seized 
him, and arrested his blow. 

For the first and only time, Bonaparte’s iron 
nerves were shaken. He could brave the horrors 
of warfare, but not this civic ruflianism, and with 
a hurried word of thanks to his preservers, he 
staggered rather than walked into the open air. 
There, mounting his horse, he ordered the drums 
to beat ‘to the colors,” and as the troops sur- 
rounded him, in a hollow square, their serried 
ranks restored his wonted vigor. 

“Comrades!” said he, and his voice rang 
like a clarion, “I was about to point out to yon- 
der mob the means of saving the republic, and 
of restoring our honor. They answered me with 
drawn daggers. What more could England 
have desired ! Comrades, I have led you to 
fame—to glory—to honor! Can I now rely 
upon you!” 

“Yes! yes! We swear to uphold you!” 
shouted every man, and putting their tall bear- 
skin caps on their bayonets, they waved them in 


manifestation of their joyful allegiance. Soon 
the beat of the drums restored order. Com- 
mands were issued. Companies marched in 


different directions, and one took possession of 
the Council Hall, driving the refractory members 
out of the windows, which were near the ground. 
The bristling line of bayonets was an unanswer- 
able argument, and the valiant orators retreated 
with such undignifi¢d precipitation that they left 
their hats and scarfs, as they crowded through 
the narrow outlet. Leaping to the earth, they 
ran away like frightened sheep through the park, 
and the dynasty of the military ruler was estab- 
lished. 

Josephine, who had urged Bonaparte to take 
this important step, awaited his return with 
heartfelt anxiety. 
seemed about to be realized, and she imagined 
that the prediction of the Creole fortune-teller 
about to be fulfilled. Then gloomy fears 
would fill her with apprehension, lest the bold 


Sometimes her fondest hopes 


was 


game should be lost, in which case a scaffold 
would be her husband’s portion—dishonor her 
lot. At last the sound of trumpets attracted her 
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to the window, and Bonaparte, with a numerous 
suite, galloped into the court-yard. Dismount- 
ing, he saluted his escort, and was hailed with 
loud shouts of “ Long live the consul!” Jose- 
phine knew that he was successful, and she hast- 
ened to the door to greet her warrior husband, 
in a delirium of proud joy. 

That night, Madame Wilmot called, and was 
permitted to see Josephine, who listened with 
sympathy to her sad recital. Judith had fol- 
lowed her father’s remains to their final resting- 
place, and her first wretchedness had become 
chastened by that self.controlling philosophy 
which is one of the blessings of grief. But of Os- 
manli the poor woman could bring no tidings, 
though she confidently asserted his innocence. 
While they were conversing, Bonaparte entered 
theroom. He at first manifested some displea- 
sure at finding a stranger with Josephine, but 
when he saw who it was, his countenance bright- 
ened up. 

“T have it!’ he exclaimed. ‘1 thought I 
knew him, although those rascally cut-throats 
rather disconcerted me.” 

“Who?” eagerly asked Madame Wilmot. 
“ Osmanii ¢” 

“The same, my good woman, if I am not 
much mistaken—” 

“And he was doing no harm ?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“Harm! Why he was saving my life; a fa- 
vorite movement of his, with which I find no 
fault.” 

“Thank God! Thank God!” ejaculated Ma- 
dame Wilmot. ‘ But where can I find my son ?” 

“You shall see him to-morrow morning, my 
friend, although I cannot imagine how he be- 
came transferred from a bolted cell into the 
ranks of my grenadier regiment. But they are 
strange fellows, those grenadiers, and seldom 
wrong. Wait until to morrow, and you will see 
them.” 

And Madame Wilmot returned to Judith, 
who was equally delighted to hear the intelli- 
gence. Still, although she could not believe 
that Osmanli was her father’s murderer, she 
could but shudder at the thought that such a 
fearful accusation hung over him. A heavy 
cloud eclipsed all the pleasant emotions of her 
heart, and she feared that the affection she enter- 
tained for Osmanli could never blossom again. 

Midnight was marked by the cathedral bell, 
and as the other city clocks pealed forth an ir- 
regular response, a tall man, wrapped ina cloak, 
rang at the He 
asked the half-awakened porter for Madame 
Wilmot, bat ere he could persuade the stupid 


house where Judith resided. 


servant to ask that lady to receive his visit, she 
came down stairs. Sleep had not visited her 
eyes, and as the knock reverberated through the 
house, she fancied that it might be Osmanli. 
Again she was doomed to disappointment, for 
she knew not the stranger. 

“Madame,” said he, “I am a gentleman, and 
a friend to the young man who is said to be your 
If you will accompany me, I can convince 
you of his innocence of the murder of Mordecai 
Fezenzac.” 

“IT know you not,” she replied, “but your 
manner is that of an honorable man, who will 
not add to the misfortunes of a lacerated heart. 
Permit me to attire myself, and I will cheerfully 
accompany you.” 

Hastening up stairs, she soon descended, and 
the stranger handed her into a coach. A rapid 
half-hour’s drive, in perfect silence, and they 
stopped near the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
Alighting, Madame Wilmot was escorted, with 
the precautions we have already described, down 
into the catacombs. And there, stretched upon 
a bed of agony, lay the once brilliant Colonel 
Margry. He had endeavored, the previous morn- 


son, 


ing, to corrrp some of the soldiers formerly un- 
der his command. But they refused to listen to 
his seductive promises, and when he unluckily 
denounced General Bonaparte, they nearly beat 
him to death. Nothing but the exertions of an 
otlicer saved his life, and as it was, his proud 
heart was broken by the indignity. Managing 
with difficulty to reach the catacombs, he threw 
himself at the feet of the Count de Vergennes, 
praying a shelter while life lasted. Although 
detesting him, the count’s noble nature could 
not refuse this request, and he sent for a physi- 
But it was too late, and the doctor, with 
an ominous shake of the head, said that a con- 
fessor would be more serviceable. 

So numerous were those connected with the 
royalist plot, that it was an easy matter for the 
count to summons a reverend brother—and the 
priest who came, curiously enough, was a mem- 


cian. 


ber of the lodge where Osmanli and Fezenzac 
had met, on the night when the last mentioned 
was slain. What then was his delight, when, 
after confessing a black catalogue of crimes, the 
dying man exculpated Osmanli by avowing him- 
self the murderer of Judith’s father. He had 
intended to stab the young Mameluke, but the 
unfortunate Jew, in borrowing Osmanli’s cloak, 
sealed his doom. By refusing absolution, the 
priest compelled his penitent to acknowledge his 
guilt, and Madame Wilmot arrived in time to 
hear the very justice who had sentenced her son, 
receive the Geposition which triumphantly pro- 
claimed his innocence. 

The next day, as the grenadier regiment re- 
entered its barracks at Paris, a statf-officer ap- 
proached the colonel with a summons for Ser- 
geant Thome and Private Osmanli to appear 
before the consul, whose life they had protected 
at St. Cloud. This order, so gratifying to the 
sergeant, was the climax to Osmanli’s misery. 
He could endure disgrace, nay death, but to face 
Josephine seemed worse than death itself. But 
there was no escape. Evasion was impossible, 
and in a few moments he approached the house, 
where he had once been the object of such atten- 
tion. Alas! what sad changes had since dim- 
med his heart. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A BRIGHTER DAY FOR OSMANLI. 


Bonararte rules France!” 
Such was the cry of the delighted Parisians, and 
it was re-echoed by the hunters on the Pyrenees, 
the fishermen on the Norman coasts, and the 
vine-dressers in the interior provinces. Fast 
sped the news, over mountain and vale, plain 
and forest, with the rapid flight of Clan Alpine’s 
fiery cross, awakening high hopes in the breasts 
of all who wished well for the nation. True, the 
adventurous soldier shared the power with two 
fellow-consuls, but every one knew that he could 
make them subservient to his will, and carry out 
his own plans. What those plans were, no one 
knew, but every one appeared contident that they 
would regenerate public affairs, and restore 
tranquillity. 

As Osmanli approached the residence cf the 
commander. in-chief, he saw many evidences of 
the change in the social rank of its owner. A 
military guard was posted at the gate—couriers, 
mounted on fleet steeds, came and went with 
dispatches—colonels of regiments quartered in 
the city called to receive orders or to receive re- 
ports—while wily office holders, with obsequious 
smiles, were anxious to pay homage to the new 
chief of the state. 

An orderly was in attendance at the door, 
evidently expecting the two grenadiers, who 
were at once escorted into the drawing-room. 
Tt was filled with officers and civilians, excepting 
an open space near the door, where stood Gen- 
eral Bonaparte, the observed of all observers. 
No sooner did his quick eye discern the grena- 
diers’ uniforms, though, than he advanced to 
meet them, and, taking each by the hand, led 
Osmanli and Thome into the midst of the as- 
semblage. 

« Gentlemen,” and never had his voice been 
so commanding in its tone, “these two grena- 
diers yesterday saved my life, and gratitude is 
an immediate duty. Sergeant-major Thome, I 
promote you to a captaincy, with an annual 
pension of two thousand francs. As for your 
comrade,” and Bonaparte smiled as he spoke, 
“he is a captain already, although now in the 
ranks on account of some intrigue—the ladies 
are always spoiling my best troops. But no 
matter—no matter, Major Osmanli, or rather 
Major Wilmot, I shall detail you to a squadron 
of horse, which I propose organizing, as a con- 
sular guard. And now, major, open yonder 
door, and enter, you will there find friends.” 

Bewildered and astonished, Osmanli mechan- 
ically turned the handle of the door pointed out, 
and entered a small room. There stood his 
mother, who had been anxiously awaiting his 
arrival, and who now, with a cry of joy folded 
him to her heart. When the first transports of 
delight had been indulged in, she gladdened his 
heart by informing him how the dying Margry 
had disclosed the truth, and established his inno- 
cence. What joyous news! The dark clouds 
which had lowered over the horizon of his hopes 
disappeared before the glad tidings—the world 
seemed brighter than it ever had before—nor 
could he look upon the past except as a fearful 
dream. 

There was a knock at the door, and Josephine 
entered, leading Judith Fezenzac by the hand. 
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“Do not blush,” said Madame Bonaparte, 
“for we know all your temptations and afflic- 
tions—your sufferings of body and of mind. 


But all that I 
can remember of the past is, that you have twice 
saved the life of my noble husband—besides 
having preserved my nightingale here from a 
fate far worse than death. 


You have erred—who has not ? 


Besides, your mother 
is an old friend ; so do not look so penitent.” 

Osmanli could not speak, but bowed his grati- 
tude. Never had Judith appeared so lovely to 
him before, for sorrow had but passed over her 
features like a dove, the surface looking softer 
from the touch of its wing. Forgiveness beamed 
from her sparkling eyes, a kind smile kindled 
around the corners of her expressive mouth, and 
as she sat down beside his mother, the young 
man knew not which to admire most—or which 
he loved the best. 

Josephine was in high spirits, but the others, 
although perhaps happier, did not say much— 
their hearts were too full. 

*« By the way, major,” said Josephine, “ your 
post in the consular guard will make you a fre- 
quent inmate of the palace when we are once in- 
stalled there, and I warn you in advance that 
you are not to make love to my maids of honor !” 

““ Ah, Madame Bonaparte,” replied Osmanli, 
“ you need not fear me. Experience has taught 
me how dangerous it is to be too susceptible.” 

“Very well! Especially the side-glance at 
Mademoiselle Judith. Well, as she is already 
named as one of my attendants, she should take 
such a rejection of her charms as an insult.” 

“ Madame, I—I—” 

“Don’t stammer, major. But you must all 
know that [ have to make preparations for our 
removal to the palace, so I shall avail myself of 
my official privilege, and send youaway. Don’t 
forget, my dear Madame Wilmot, to come and 
see me when I am installed in my new quarters.” 

“Yes, your majesty,” replied Madame Wil- 
mot, with a low courtesy. ‘‘ You remember—” 

“The fortune-teller!’’ exclaimed Josephine. 
‘ That I do, and I feel assured that the predic- 
tion will be fulfilled. Besides, Napoleon told 
me last night of a wonderful prediction made 
about him when he was in Egypt, by an Oriental 
magician. Adieu. Let me see you often.” 

Osmanli sighed, but the kind, earnest tone in 
which Judith said farewell, convinced his throb- 
bing heart that they would soon meet again, and 
that he had not forfeited her esteem. 

They were soon at Madame Wilmot’s house, 
and the fond mother took her son to gaze upon 
the portrait of his father. To her it was a joyous 
though melancholy moment, and early love, re- 
lieved from the trouble of years, was as bright 
and as fresh as a house at Pompeii, just disen- 
tombed from the ashes in which it had been 
buried for years. 

Happy were they in each other’s society, that 
long separated mother and son. But Osmanli’s 
thoughts would occasionally wander to General 
Bonaparte’s, and he would wonder if there would 
ever be a time when he could woo and win Ju- 
dith’s gentle heart. The duties of his new office, 
however, soon engrossed his entire time, and 
most of his thoughts. The consular guard, in 
which he held a majority, was culled from the 
best troops of the army, and every man selected 
was a veteran, who had served in those cam- 
paigns which elevated their leader to renown. 
Bonaparte was much interested in the new corps, 
and not a day passed that he did not visit the 
barracks, to chat with the war-bronzed soldiers 
who filled its ranks. One had been with him at 
Toulon, another at Arcola—some had fought 
under his orders in Egypt, and many bore hon- 
orable scars of his Italian campaign. Need it be 
said that he was welcomed with shouts of glad- 
ness, nor was any one more delighted to see him 
than Osmanli, for he always spoke of Judith, 
and often, by a delicate jest, brought the warm 
blood to the major’s cheek. 

Soon there was a grand military parade—a 
double ceremonial of rejoicing over seventy-two 
Turkish standards captured at Aboukir, and of 
honor to the memory of George Washington. 
The order, signed by Bonaparte, and dated on 
the ninth of February, 1800, closed in these 
words: “ Washington is dead—that great man, 
who fought against tyranny, and consolidated the 
liberty of his country. His memory will ever be 
dear to the French people, and to all freemen in 
both worlds: but more especialiy to the soldiers 
of France, who, like him and his American 
troops, fight in defence of liberty and equality.” 

This ceremony was the first appearance of 
Bonaparte in public since he had assumed the 
consular power, and at an carly hour every place 


that commanded a view of the expected proces- 


sion was occupied. Every window and balcony 
of every house teemed with the fairer sex, the 
very housetops were instinct with life, and the 
streets ou cither side presented a dense mass of 
human beings, with difficulty kept back within 
the bounds of their confined space by grumbling 
dragoons. Soon came the procession, banners 
waving, plumes dancing, bayonets glistening in 
the sun, and martial music pealing forth inspir- 
ing strains. ‘I'he captured standards, each borne 
by a veteran, formed an attractive feature of the 
procession. but they were eclipsed by what fol- 
lowed them. In the midst of a splendidly uni- 
formed suite, but himself dressed with republican 
simplicity, rode the First Consul. the cynosure 
upon which all eyes rested. Loud were the 
shouts which greeted him, but he simply ac- 
knowledged the loyal demonstrations by an oc- 
casional dignified nod. The Parisians, at last, 
had found a master. 

Behind General Bonaparte, in a carriage 
drawn by four horses, rode Josephine, whore 
joyous countenance expressed the pleasure she 
experienced at seeing the idol of her heart thus 
devotedly cheered. She was accompanied by 
Judith, who could but gaze at a dashing young 
officer, who commanded the consular escort, and 
rode by their carriage window. Once, too, when 
his high-mettled charger reared and plunged 
furiously, taking fright at a band of music, her 
cheek blanched, and tears dropped from her 
long eyelids. It was Osmanli, and then, for the 
first time, Judith felt that she really loved him. 

In the “Temple of Mars” the scene was in- 
teresting and impressive. The captured stan- 
dards were arranged around a fine bust of the 
American liberator, while on either side stood 
two veterans, each in his hundredth year. An 
oration was pronounced by M. de Fontanes, a 
funeral ode was chanted by a large choir, and, 
throughout the ceremony, Bonaparte received 
regal honors. : 

Returning in command of the escort, Osmanli 
was richly rewarded by a smile from Judith, as 
Madame Bonaparte invited him to dine that 
evening at the consul’s table. He immediately 
led his squadron out of the more crowded streets, 
that he might the more speedily arrive at the 
barracks, and then, having dismissed his com- 
mand, returned. But ou the quay he found his 
progress barred by a large assemblage, appar- 
ently intoxicated with rage, shouting : 

“Hang bim! String him up toa lamp-post !” 

“ What is the disturbance ?” inquired Osmanli 
of a burly looking man, who, with a coil of rope, 
was hastening to the scene of tumult. 

‘Matter, monsieur officer! Matter enough. 
We have found a royalist, a rich one, too, dis- 
tributing proclamations against Bonaparte. Ah! 
the rascal. We have him, though, and if his 
name is De Vergennes, we will soon string him 
up.” 

“De Vergennes !” 
astonishment. 


exclaimed Osmanli, with 
Then, recollecting himself, he 
added: “The very man I am commissioned to 
arrest. Where is he !/” 

“ Safe enough, monsieur officer. But he will 
soon have little breath to answer your inquiries. 
We have found him corrupting the people, and 
we must hang him. After that, pest—you can 
have him.” 

“But General Bonaparte! His orders!” 

“Bother me if I know!” And the zealous 
amateur hangman evidently felt perplexed. 

“ Look here, citizen,” said Osmanli, with as 
much coolness as he could assume. “Here I 
am, in command of a squadron of General Bona- 
parte’s new guard—I must have that de Ver- 
gennes, or I can never return to my superior 
officer. And I know, that you and those other 
citizens will feel sure of justice from the con- 
queror at Montenotte and the Pyramids !” 

“ All correct—wait here a moment, and you 
will have your man.” And he rushed into the 
mob, where his voice was soon heard, demand- 
ing silence. Then there was an outcry. Silence 
again. And then, amid shouts of “ Long live 
Bonaparte,” the mass heaved open, and the un- 
fortunate de Vergennes appeared, his clothing 
rent in tatters, his face covered with blood, and 
his hands pinioned behind him. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


When you are going to a party of mirth, think 
of the hazard you run of misbehaving. While 
you are engaged, do not wholly forget yourself. 
And after all is over, reflect how you have be- 
haved. If well, be thankful: it ismore than you 
If otherwise, be more 


could have promised. 
careful for the future. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


DR. A. G. BRAGG. 

Addison G. Bragg was born in Springfield, Vermont, 
January 29,1811. He was the sixth child by his father’s 
second marriage, and by whose death he was early thrown 
upon his own resources. At the age of 17 he went to Bos- 
ton, and engaged as an apprentice to a respectable druggist, 
whose business being largely of a retail and prescriptive 
character, afforded young Bragg the best of discipline and 
experience. With that quickness of comprehension which 
would have done credit 10 mature years, he rapidly acquired 
a knowledge of the “thousand and one” things which 
usually escape the appreciation of the greater part of young 
men, and which only a few successfully convert into a sub- 
stantial basis for future structures and operations. He dili- 
gently pored over the select medical library of his employcr, 
investigating and copying the recipes and prescriptions of 
those physicians whose reputation stood pre-eminent in 
their profession, wisely reckoning that the skill and science 
of physicians in the “‘ Athens of America” might be useful 
elsewhere. Nor did he omit to “ commence his charities at 
home,” by practising among his young associates, whose 

hysician he soon became, and whose ailings he often mended 
~ drawing upon the treasures of his recipes. In short, 
youth did not find him a “visionary child of dreams,” with 
incongruous plans, trying to temper the rigid realities of life 
with sentimental speech, void of reasoning and unsupported 
by action. He was early characterized by that industry and 
sagacity which signally marked his after course, and which 
is the true secret of his success. In December, 1832, he 
married, and the same ties that linked him to the companion 
of his life, bound as with a withe all his purposes in one 
grand object—that of removing to the widest possible thea- 
tre of action—the forest, and of rising in wealth and infiu- 
ence. And by the way, youthful reader, did you ever think 
how the bright bands that are being woven around you and 
some idol of your bosom, would, if sealed, bind also your 
scattered mental radiance and all the glowing beams of light 
that fall upon your vision, into one single, burning pharos, 
towards which with a single eye through the uncertain fu- 
ture you steer your bark? In 1834, he travelled through 
most of the northern and western states, till he penetrated 
the wild region of an Indian territory, that afterwards be- 
came the property of the United States, and which is now 
the State of fowa. Here, upon the banks of lowa River, 
and about ten miles from its mouth, he selected a place for 
his future residence. In 1837 he emigrated with his young family 
to this new home. At this time emigration had hardly crossed 
the Mississippi to form settlements that now cluster like isles of 
the ocean on those illimitable prairie lands, but the Sac and Fox 
Indians, the deer and the buffalo roamed there, and were hardly 
as yet scared by the rifle of the white man, or cheated of their do- 
minion by his more deadly intrigues. He soon became on terms 
of intimacy with the Indians, with whom it was mainly his busi- 
ness to trade. Here, as in most new and fertile countries, where 
vegetation is luxuriant and the climate fluctuating, disease in the 
form of ague and bilious fevers was a sure inheritance of the early 
settler, who was induced to bear his hardships by the smiling 
tields of grain and corn that burthened the earth around him. It 
was no uncommon thing to see whole families prostrated by the 
ruthless ** kaldas fever,” as the Germans call ague and fever, with 
no one left to minister to the wants of the rest. Here was a new 
tield open for the subject of our narrative, in which his knowledge 
of medicines was brought into requisition. The pharmaceutical 
preparations of the old doctors and their books too often failed to 
cure, or if perchance the disease was broken by the use of calo- 
mel, ipecac and quinine, the constitution of the patient was also 
broken, and from the weakness produced by bleeding and blister- 
ing months often elapsed 
before any ordinary de- 
gree of health could be 
regained. After much 
investigation with reme- 
dies, products, and vege- 
tables used by the Indi- . 
ans, who were scarcely 


ever confined to their ———— 


wigwams by sickness, 
he produced as the re- 
sult of his experiments 
and study, his now 
widely known “ Indian 
Queen Vegetable Anti- 
Bilious and Ionic Pills,” 
which beyond any other 
medicine has proved a 
specific for agues and 
all types of fevers which 
abound in the West. In 


1838 the death of his 


wife left two small chil- 
dren dependent on him == — 
for guidance, which gave SSS = 
a new cast to his plans Se 
of life. Bereft of her 
who had shared with 
him the diseases and 
privations of a life on 
the frontier, the impulse 4 
became uppermost with : 
him to leave the scenes aes 


of so many struggles, 7 


and now of so many un- = = 
happy associations. He 

removed to Bellville, 
Illinois, where, two years 
afterwards, he again 
married. The demand 
for his Indian vegetable 
medicines still increas- 
ing beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, 
he found it necessary to 
establish himself in some 
more central position ; 
accordingly he removed 
to St. Louis, where in 
1848 he associated him- 
self with a gentleman of 
sterling attainments and 
character. They opened 
a large drug and medi- 
cine store on the corner 
of Third and Market 
streets, now the western 
depot of the Mexican 
Mustang Liniment, than 


PORTRAIT OF DR. ADDISON G@ BRAGG, 


which no other point connected with mercantile business is more 
familiarly known throughout the length and breadth of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. In the spring of 1849 they obtained the invalu- 
able recipe for the “ Mexican Mustang Liniment,” the properties 
of which are most remarkable in their chemical and physiological 
action upon organic tissues, not only imparting to them a healthy 
action, but absolutely accelerating their growth, the same as the 
ammonia of manure accelerates the growth of vegetable tissues. 
The principal ingredient in this liniment is a napthaline substance, 
sublimated by volcanic fires, and is found in large quantities in 
Persia, in the Burman Empire, in Scotland, Bavaria, Switzer- 
Jand, Italy and Mexico. At Rangoon there are upwards of five 
hundred openings in the earth emitting this “ voleanic oil,” as it 
is termed. It is used in many parts of the world both as an in- 
ternal and as an external remedy for a great variety of diseases 
(see Malte Brun’s Geography and Phillips’ Mineralogy). It is 
also used for various purposes in the arts, and forms among the 
Caucasians and Russians an important article of commerce. 
After several months required to gather the materials for future 
operations, they commenced the manufacture of this medicine on 
a most widely eflicient and liberal scale. So confident were they 
of success, and that their knowledge of the article had come to 
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the acme of perfection, that they expended over twenty 
thousand dollars before offering the liniment for sale, in 
printing, making of bottles, and completing necessary mea- 
sures for supplying the markets of the nation. The great 
fire, and the ravages of the cholera of that year in St. Louis, 
greatly retarded their progress, making it late in the fall of 
1849 before the liniment was fairly thrown upon the market, 
since which time its progress has been one continued tri- 
umpb, till it is familiarly known as “household words,” 
thoughout that incomparable and mighty region that lies 
between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains, and whose 
southern bound is the Gulf of Mexico. More recently the 
enterprising proprietors have been carrying their campaign, 
with an army of agents and influences, eastward, through 
the older and more populous towns of New York and New 
England, until they have invaded Nova Scotia and the Can- 
adas. To supply the immense consumption consequent 
upon opening the eastern market, they have established (in 
addition to their western one in St. Louis) a large eastern 
depot at 304 Broadway, New York, for the sale and manu- 
facture of this now widely scattered and staple medicine. 
Certain, if favor and success among the most discriminating 
and intelligent classes in every region of this country are 
any evidence of merit, then it is a truth that this liniment 
possesses the positive medicinal character claimed for it; 
not one whisper of complaint has ever come back from the 
vast multitude of its consumers, nor will their demands be 
any more than supplied by the constant manufacture of it 
ia New York and St. Louis. It may not be «miss to present 
a few statistics, which we have collected with some pains, 
relating to the material used, and the persons and capital 
employed in the manufacture of the Mustang Liniment. 
As we have said before, over twenty thousand dollars were 
expended before offering it to the market. During the 
present year, being only the third of its existence, the quan- 
tity of glass ware contracted for is thirty thousand gross, or 
nearly four and a half millions of bottles. To produce this 
quantity of bottles, requires the constant labor of about 
forty persons during eight months of the year. The con- 
sumption of paper is correspondingly great ; some five thou- 
sand reams of which are required for directions, labels, cir- 
culars, show cards, free almanacs, &c. There are also near 
four hundred barrels or one hundred and twenty thousand 
gallons of material annually consumed, much of which is 
imported at an immense expense from Mexico and other 
foreign countries. The number of hands required in the two 
manufactories is about sixty, while not less than forty agents are 
kept constantly travelling through the various States and British 
Provinces. The enterprising proprietors of the Mustang Lini- 
ment may well be proud of their enterprise ; they have demonstra- 
ted to the world what magnificent results may be the fruits of 
energy and sagacity in the boldly designed schemes of business 
life. In looking back over Dr. Bragg’s career, from a druggist 
apprentice at the age of seventeen, till reaching his present posi- 
tion as a professional and business man, we see in him not a little 
of practical wisdom and commendable philosophy. Most beauti- 
ful and usefel things, most great discoveries and reforms spring 
from simple principles—from a simple but sagacious adaptation 
of means and influences. The youth that made the most of sug- 
gestions and trifles when an apprentice, was first to discover the 
field open to usefulness and success in a new country. An ordi- 
nary observer may have gathered much information from the 
Indian mode of treating disease, but. few, however, would bring 
to bear that practical inquiry and study which would profoundly 
search out the nature of the climate and the secret medicinal 
properties of plants used among the Indians, and make up a tys- 
tem of treatment adapted to the wants of a new country. 


JOHN HARVARD. 

The monument erect- 
ed to the memory of 
John Harvard, a repre- 
sentation of which is 
herewith given, is situa- 
ted on the top of the 
hill in the old grave- 
yard, near the State 
prison, in Charlestown, 
Mass. It was erected 
by the subscriptions of 
the graduates of Harvard 
University. Jt is con- 
structed of granite in a 
solid shaft of fifteen feet 
elevation, and in the 
simplest style of ancient 
art. On the eastern face 
of the shaft, the name 
of Joun Harvarp is 
inscribed; also on a 
marble tablet the follow- 
ing: “On the 26th of 
September, A. D. 1828, 
this stone was erected 
by the graduates of the 
university at Cambridge, 
in honor of its founder, 
who died at Charles- 
town, on the 26th of 
September, 1638.” On 
the western side of the 
shaft is an inscription in 
Latin, of the following 
purport: “That one 
who merits so much 
from our literary men, 
should no longer be 
without a monument, 
however humble. The 
uraduates of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, New 
England, have erected 
this stone, nearly two 
hundred years after his 
death, in pious and per- 
remembrance of 
ohn Harvard.” Atthe 
erection of this monu- 
ment, the Hon. Edward 
Everett, who is consid- 
ered one of the most ac- 
complished scholars ed- 
ucated at Harvard Col- 
lege, delivered an ap- 
propriate and eloquent 
address. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


CHICAGO. 

Unlike the majority of our lake cities, there is 
but little in the situation of Chicago which would 
seem to recommend it to the founders of a city. 
It lies upon the edge of a broad and extensive 
prairie. Scarcely a stray knoll or scattered ris- 
ing would seem to break the green and level sur- 
face of the grassy plain on which it is couched. 
All around it is flat and even. Beyond it and 
only in the extremity of the distance does the 
level ground pass into the gentle and swelling 
risings which argue the commencement of a more 
varied and hilly country. And yet art has done 
much to make amends for the natural flatness 
and uniformity of the situation in which Chicago 
is placed. Unlike most of its brethren of the 
lakes, it would seem to have been laid out with 
more than an ordinary attention to appearance. 
Along the shore which fronts upon Lake Michi- 
gan runs atine and broad walk planted with 
young trees. Here it is lined with graceful 
dwellings, and there a square lies back from it 
with its broad flat patch of verdure shaded with 
foliage: and although not yet completed and 
Jaid out as it will doubtless be at some future 
day, the walk promises to make Chicago one of 
the fairest of the numerous cities which are ev- 
erywhere scattered upen the shores of the lakes. 
A stream which runs into the lake at one end of 
the city has been widened into a broad and nav- 
igable canal which contains the shipping, which 
already turns into Chicago a great portion, if 
not nearly the whole, of the commerce of the 
lake. This, however, is scanty, as railroads 
have been gradually linking this city with every 
part of the Union, and making it one of the 
great centres of the Western traffic. This, in- 
deed, has grown so rapidly, and increased the 
prosperity of Chicago so singularly, that those 
who have not seen it within the last five or six 
years, would scarcely recognize it. Its growth 
in wealth and prosperity has been gigantic. 
Numbering now fifty or sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants, filled with tine houses and large hotels, 
and daily increasing in the business and com- 
merce which makes it wealthy, it is perhaps the 
one of the lake cities which more rapidly than 
any other has followed on the march of improve- 
ment. New streets have been laid out; large 
public buildings are in progress of erection; 
stores are increasing in size and number; fresh 
hotels are being projected, and everything argues 
an even more prodigious growth in the next few 
years, than that which has as yet marked it out 
as one of the most prosperous and growing cities 
which dot the large expanse of the growing 
West. The United States own a strip of ele- 
vated ground hetween the town and the lake, on 
which are situated Fort Dearborn and a light- 
house. The fort consists of a square stockade, 
enclosing barracks, quarters for the officers, a 
magazine and provision store, and defended by 
bastions at its north and southeast angles. This 
frontier having ceased to be exposed, the garri- 
son has been withdrawn. The picture above is 
by our artist, Mr. Rosenburg, and is afinc suc. 
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MADAME ANNA THILLON, IN THE OPERA OF CARLO THE MINSTREL. 
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. MADAME ANNA THILLON. 

We have twice already in these pages given a 
représentation of this popular actress, but her 
tate appearane in the play or opera of “ Carlo, 
the Minstrel,” in which she personates the char- 
acter of Carlo, has added so largely to her previ- 
ous fame in this city, that we have concluded to 
give a sketch of her in this part. To those thou- 
sands who have seen her in this character, as 
sustained by that exceedingly clever actor and 
vocalist, Mr. Hudson, we have only to call their 
attention to the part of the play where she de- 
mands “halfs” of her protege. The exquisite 
nonchalance with which she makes this claim to 
either his ducats or his commission is admirable, 
and never failed to “bring down the house.” 
Madame Thillon has but lately closed one of the 
most successful engagements of the season at the 
Howard Atheneum, only too brief in duration, 
but she was compelled by previous engagements 
to bid us farewell. Under Mr. Willard’s jadi- 
cious management, during her engagements— 
though the house was often thronged to suffoca- 
tion—no disturbance or annoyance of any kind 
occurred. Indeed, we look upon the Howard 
as quite a model theatre in its management, and 
as we have before taken occasion to remark, it 
possesses peculiar advantages of location and 
architecture, which will ever render it a favorite 
with the theatre-going public of Boston. Mad- 
ame Thillon is a most original and peculiar ac- 
tress. We know of no one with whom we can 
compare her. Combining a sweet and highly 
cultivated voice with a most thorough knowledge 
of stage effect, and a face and form of remarkable 
beauty, she can produce more furore in an andi- 
ence than a whole troup of artists can ordinarily 
do. She is artistic, graceful, and yet plays with 
an abandon of spirit and ease of expression that 
charms because it is so very natural and unaf- 
fected. Her voice in ordinary dialogue is ex- 
ceedingly bewitching and melodious; and carries 
the hearts of the audience always with her. In 
che application of point and repartee, she is ex- 

uisitely perfect, and enters soul and body into 
the scene, as in the part our artist has here rep- 
resented. Her costume as Carlo is very grace- 
ful, and after the model of a Spanish page, with 
velvet jacket and cloak, loose linen underdress, 
large and roomy lower garments with high cav- 
alier boots. It becomes her petite figure charm- 
ingly, and prepossesses the admirer at the outset 
in favor of the part, and she who assumes it so, 
admirably. We have before taken occasion to, 
refer to the domestic relation of this lady as of a 
character to challenge admiration and respect. 
When this is the case, as it regards a performer 
upon the stage, it should not be lost sight of; 
for it is very delightful to recollect, when we are 
so charmed by the phase of character and ac- 
complishments that are publicly exhibited, that 
the individual is worthy of all this enthusiastic 
homage and admiration so lavishly bestowed. 
We say it is a pleasure to recollect this, and it is 
our duty to record it, since busy tongues are tog 
apt to trifle with the names of public artists. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 


FREEDOM’S AVATAR. 


ry J H. AUGUSTINE DUGANDE. 


Ont of deep sleep, where visions moved before me, 
Rises my ‘wildered soul ; 

Starless and dark the heavens «re frowning ‘er me, 
And underneath me roll 

The billows of an unkiown sea, whose surge 
Is as an endless dirge. 


To! in my dreams I saw the arisen man— 
Th’ unbound Prometheus. grand with conquered pain, 
Trampling his shattered chain ! 
Then with a mighty joy, that overran 
The utterance of my heart. I clasped my lyre, 
And &ang aloud with prophet ire, 
Sang with exuberant voice : 
“0, earth! rejoice, rejoice!” 
T raw young Freedom born-—a« Chrisom child-— 
And sages came from fxr, 
Led by the radiant star 
That o'er his manger gloriously smniled. 
And I stood with shepherds, who watched by night, 
Till mine eyes were bathed with a wondrous light ; 
Tili { heard the song of an angel throng, 
With manifold love and with peace oerfraught, 
Swaying my listening thought. 


But Herod, the murderer. heard — 
Herod, the tyrant of nations ; , 
There swept by his palace a mystical Word, 
And the hearts of the people with wonderment stirred, 
In the dust of their derolations. 
A star in the midnight sky— 
A gleam of the Orient morn— 
Behold, that Word swept flashing by, 
The name of the Child new-born ! 
Over the broad world flashing high, 
The name of the Child new-born ! 


The sword, O, nations ! ye beheld. ye saw 
Your trembling tyrants draw! 
The hand, 0, nations! ye beheld, that slew 
The innocent and true! 
But Freedom jives! 
The Almighty hath the Child outled— 
Egypt her shelter gives ! 

With strength and wisdom shall its youth be fed, 
Till in man’s stature, and mid fellow-men, 
Freedom—the Saviour—shall appear again. 

The Lord God mightily reigneth ! 
And in the breath of his nostrils, thrones dissolve, 
Like glittering vapor—and no trace remaineth. 

Light out of darkness shall his word evolve ; 

Order from chaos—and from the womb of migit 
The eternal soul of right! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE STORY OF A GENIUS. 
DRAWN FROM LIFE. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Tom Situ “could do anything.” All his 
friends and companions believed in his universal 
capacity, and he himself was satisfied of it. A 
dashing cleverness in whatever he attempted, 
made even his failures seem better evidence of 
genius than the success of other men. “ He 
might if he would,” was the verdict of his ad- 
mirers. “‘I could do it,if I thought it worth my 
while,” was Tom’s own consolation under re- 
verses and disappointments. 

At school he was chiefly remarkable for inat- 
tention to his studies, while an occasional bril- 
liant triumph, when all around expected com- 
plete disgrace, forced the admiration of teachers 
and pupils at his talents, and their regret at his 
neglect and abuse of them. He was content 
with such partial successes, and was, moreover, 
proud of his contempt for his own abilitics, 
which others so much admired and envied. He 
delighted to show the plodders, as he called 
them, that the snail does not always beat, in the 
race with the hare, as the fable teaches, though 
the snail does labor on continually, and the hare 
stops every now and then for a frolic at the 
brook-side. Such was the character which he 
carried from the school to the university. And 
when he was thence expelled for the eccentrici- 
ties of his genius, which were developed in a 
shower of stones against a professor’s windows, 
he comforted himself with the distich :-— 

“ For more true joy Marcellus, exiled, feels, 
Than Cresar, with a senate at his heels.” 

That, by the way, is a couplet which has been 
applied, with admirable originality, during every 
college rebellion, and the rustication or expul- 
sion consequent, which have occurred since col- 
lege misconduct was first in fashion. Little 
consolation does it present, however, to the pa- 
rents whose hopes are defeated, and whose ex- 
pectations are disappointed by the misconduct 
of the son. Small promise of after usefulness 


do such beginnings atford,—little warrant of 
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reward for parental culture, in the life-harvest of 
the boy. 

Now ict us advance over the somewhat stale 
description of a reckless youth to his maturer 
manhood. Despite of the prophecies of the 
comforters of his parents that the “ ne’er-do- 
weel”’ Tom Smith, would “ never come to any- 
thing,” behold him admitted to the bar, with 
unusual honors. The shame of being taunted 
with his inefficiency had spurred him to such 
unwonted exertion and application, as developed 
his full strength. For once, Tom had done his 
best, and so triumphantly did he make his 
entree upon his professional career, that it began 
to be suspected that he was unjustly misrepre- 
sented by those who asserted that he was idle 
and negligent at college. Business flowed in 
upon him apace ; and the nevelty of his position, 
its excitement, in which he delighted, and the 
pleasure of having asserted his ability by a vic- 
tory over circumstances, set him up completely 
in his own heart. 

But his application did not long continue. 
The position which he had gained, as it were, at 
a jump, he had not industry suflicient to retain 
by hard labor; and hard labor only can main- 
tain him who by accident, or a specious appear- 
ance of fitness, reaches a place for which he is 
really incompetent. Tom had gewus but not 
He sported with the feelings of his 
clients, as he had long been in the habit of doing 


learning. 


with his own ; and though he often succeeded in 
retrieving the affairs entrusted to him, by des- 
perate plunges, at the close of long and weary 
doubts, his clients were not so grateful for being 
saved “by the skin of their teeth,” as the pro- 
verb expresses it, as Tom thought they should 
have been. They did not relish being thrown 
overboard, to display his skill in rescuing them 
from drowning ; and if extrication from fearful 
dilemmas did minister to Tom’s triumphs, they 
could not forget that his carelessness had placed 
them in their difficulties. They did not like 
that their causes and their property should: be 
put in peril by his negligence, in order that the 
hair-breadth victory should exalt his reputation ; 
and would far rather that a little of the plodding 
industry which he despised should secure them 
from the first, than that they should come in vic- 
tors at the last, by a coup de main. It resulted, 
at last, that Thomas Smith, Esq., was avoided 
as counsel by careful men, but was summoned 
in desperate cases, which none other cared to 
undertake. Under such a stimulus he was al- 
most uniformly successful; and thus, without 
the true requisites of a sound jurist, he had a 
conqueror’s reputation, and a fitful, though, on 
the whole, a lucrative practice. There is a 
western boast which illustrates the life of such 
men. He could fall lower, and still rise, or, as 
the phrase is, “ dive deeper and come up drier” 
than almost any other. It was always dark 
night or bright sunshine with him—a fearful 
storm, or a dead calm. 


At length it occurred that some business in 
which he was engaged required the intervention 
of the Legislature. His presence at the capital 
was required to expedite it. One proposition in 
the consultations with his clients led to another, 
until it was suggested that it were better to elect 
him as a representative, than to depute him asa 
lobby member. The matter was talked over, 
and as those of the public who knew the secret 
saw no particular fitness in the election of a law- 
yer with half-a dozen clients in a particular case, 
as his actual constituency, there were strong 
symptoms of opposition. 
lated him. 


But this only stimu- 
It spurred his energy, and fixed his 
determination to be elected, for though he cared 
little for the honor, and knew the profit was 
nothing, to be opposed was to ensure his success. 
He threw himself into the work with his whole 
energy, and after vigorous canvassing, caucus- 
ing and exertion, he was returned by a majority 
of ten votes; a much more acceptable triumph 
to him than if he had been elected by a majority 
of ten hundred. To have been unanimously 
elected would have possessed no charms for 
him; and had the reception of his nomination 
indicated an appearance of unanimity among the 
electors in his favor, we do believe he would 
have declined the intended honor. 

In the Legislature he was true to his old char- 
acter. He was placed at the head of an impor- 
tant committee, in compliment to his reputation, 
but his committee work was really nothing. In 
drawing up reports and investigating the sub- 
jects referred, he had absolutely no share. But 
his “‘ genius ” stood him in good stead, for with 


his powerful natural abilities, he could astonish 


those who drew up the reports, by making a bet- 
ter defence than they; and his skillful ad eap- 
fandum hits and witty repartees, his unbounded 
assurance’ and wonderful readiness completed 
the work which others had begun, and made 
him who was really the cipher in the business 
seem the character, by whom only the others 
had significance. Tom was delighted with legis- 
lation. It was, as he managed it, a glorious, 
continual contest against odds, which made his 
fame ring again, and he was really almost de- 
ccived into the belief that he was a statesman. 

But the Hon. Mr. Smith’s course was not all 
sunshine. His old carelessness threw him into 
a troublesome difficulty. He was absent from 
his post when a decisive vote was taken upon 
the very question which he had been elected to 
carry—and he was horrified one morning to find 
that his opponents had taken advantage of his 
absence to defeat his clients. Great and terrible 
was the wrath of his friends, and even Tom 
Smith—Incky Tom Smith—appeared at last in 
a lane which seemed to have no turn. He saw 
no mode in which he could retrieve himself, and 
no excuses presentcd themselves with which he 
could face his friends. It was such a palpable 
and unpardonable fault, so grossly inexcusable, 
that even our hero was ready to despair. But 
his good fortune did not yet desert him. One of 
the “ plodders ”’—and genius is often more in- 
debted to the plodders than the world suspects— 
saved him from A careful, old, 
dull-headed tactitian, who was in the same inter- 
est with Smith, voted against him, in order to 
secure a right to move a “reconsideration.” 
This was opening enough for Smith. It was a 
breach in the enemy’s defences, into which he 
threw himself, and, with his old success, turned 
the tables, and came off with flying colors, and 
more admiration than ever. But he had given, 
also, an endorsement of his old character, that 
he was “ not fit to be trusted.” 

The session wore away, but the Hon. Mr. 
Smith had lost his interest in the public business. 
It had no more charms for him. 


destruction. 


The great ex- 
citement was over, and he turned with distaste 
from the formal phraseology of acts to repeal 
acts, acts to modify acts, acts to continue acts, 
and all the forasmuches, whereases, preambles, 
chapters and sectious of routine law-making. 
He sought excitement somewhere else—and 
found it. Where ? : 

Thereby hangs a tale—or rather the moral of 
our tale. The key to the Hon Mr. Smith's 
strange negligence was the same that will too 
often explain the ‘aberrations of genius.”’” He 
vas fond of deep potations and of luxurious 
food. He liked the wit and excitement of the 
dinner table, and the supper. He was the soul 
of convivial parties, and was prone to the et cet- 
eras which fill up the days of those whose nights 
are given to revelry, the excitement of the bil- 
liard room and the bowling alley, the early 
mingling of strong drink. In these scenes he 
could shine without effort. Ready applause and 
hearty appreciation followed all the sallies of so 
distinguished a convive. ‘To such haunts and to 
such companions he was ready to fly, not only 
from the fatigue of his profession, but to escape 
that fatigue before he incurred it. 

The Hon. Mr. Smith would have quietly re- 
tired from public life cntirely, at the close of his 
first term, but there were two reasons against it. 
One was, that he liked the license of the capital 
—the other, that he found “ public sentiment” 
so unanimous against his re-election, that to de- 
cline to contend would be a palpable defeat. In 
neglecting the business of the House, he had 
suffered the district which he represented to lose 
some important advantages, and the people 
were not at all disposed to forgive him. 
he nerved himself for the contest. 
succeeded. 
him. 

We must spare the reader the narrative of all 
the downward steps by which the Hon. Thomas 
Smith became a sot. The first steps in this 
path were taken many years before. In his 
youth and college days, his dangerous passion 


Again 
Again he 
Defeat would have been better for 


for praise, and fondness for unwise excitement, 
had betrayed him into the love of drink, and if 
conscience or some considerate friend warned 
him to beware, the deceptive promise was ready 
—“O, I cannot sink! I recover myself too 
easily.” The recklessness of danger which 
grows out of over-contidence—the estimate of 
his own powers which made“him despise the 
fear of being taken at a disadvantage, ruined 
Tom Smith, as it has ruined many more. The 
pride which exalts in self debasement (not abase- 
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ment), in order that it may be shown from how 
low a depth to rise is possible, is much more 
common than is usually imagined. There is 
searce an outcast in the world who does not im- 
agine that he could re-establish himself, if only 
he thought it worth his while, and would set 
about it! 

Down! Down! The elasticity of the strong- 
est must give way at last, and the mind sympa- 
thizes with the besotted, as well as with the vig- 
orous body. We have not mentioned Smith’s 
wife, but it must not therefore be inferred that 
he had none. Women are admirers of the bril- 
liant and the bold; and each of Tom’s hair- 
breadth successes would have procured him a 
wife, if it were the custom of the country thus to 
multiply. That his disgrace and excesses 
brought unhappiness upon her and misfortune 
upon his children, is the old story of every ine- 
briate’s home. 

Even his wife— 
and wives hope to the last—had ceased to expect 
that he could recover, or that, from the deep dis- 
grace into which he had plunged, there was any 
expectation of his emerging. He still had pro- 
fessional Pickpockets with more 
aliases than changes of garments; inebriates, to 
whose names “drunk and disorderly” was as 
invariable an affix as esquire is to that of a gen- 
tleman—all the host of the particular acquaint- 
ance of the police were his clients. 


At last he was given over. 


business. 


“ Even in 
his ashes lived his wonted fire,” and the police 
transactions were never so interesting as when 
the Hon. Thomas Smith “appeared for the de- 
fendant.” He often astonished those who had, 
and those who had not known him in better 
days, by managing petty cases with a skill wor- 
thy of a better arena. This was triumph 
enough for him! Tell him he could do better if 
he would, and he would acknowledge the com- 
pliment with such a full appreciation of its 
truthfulness, as indicated that he considered it 
unnecessary labor to make the trial. 

It so chanced one day, that he heard himself 
discussed, when the interlocutors were not aware 
that he was listening. And he heard them, 
moreover, reach the calm and sad conclusion 
that he was sunken past recall or recovery. 
They agreed that he had so wasted his energy 
and impaired his strength, mental and physical, 
that further expectation for him there was none, 
except that he would die like a drunken swan— 
if such a bird were possible—in singing in bac- 
chine eloquence his own defence against being 
committed as a vagrant. 

“Perhaps so,” said Smith. A new resolve 
was awakened in him. People doubted that he 
could overcome temptation. He would see! 

From that moment he put the resolve in prac- 
tice. It was the most severe struggle he had 
ever undertaken, but his re-awakened pride, sec- 
onded by a strong will, was triumphant. He 
raised himself from the kennel, as he had prom- 
ised himself he would, and ended life where he 
should have commenced it, a sober man. 


But where, meanwhile, were the “ plodders,”’ 
the snails, as he used to style them, when he 
likened himself to the hare? All in positions of 
competence and ease, which he could never hope 
to reach. They had gained in the long race, 
though often and often he had frolicked past them 
in derision. Man cannot always retain his 
youth, and premature old age settles hard upon 
him, even though he be a genius, who lives too 
fast. Let the young and over-confident, the apt 
and able, especially, beware how they waste 
their lives and trifle with their powers. It is 
agreeable to astonish one’s friends, and to disap- 
point one’s foes; but it is not safe to do it at 
your own expense. Feeble old Justice Shallows 
may chuckle over the irregularities of their 
youth, but it is better, while the page is fair, to 
make no blurs upon it. It is very much to a 
man’s credit to reform from vice or dissipation, 
but it is better—as the good book advises us re- 
specting contention—to leave such things off be- 
fore they be meddled with. Hon. Thomas 
Smith will tell you so, though he has been so 
long, of later years, in good repute, that his 
younger friends do not remember when he stood 
otherwise. Genius, unguided by abiding princi- 
ple, and unaccompanied by industry, is a dan- 
gerous gift. 

If you happen to fall into company where the 
talk runs into party, obscenity, scandal, folly, or 
vice of any kind, you had better pass for morose 
or unsocial, among people whose good opinion 
is not worth having, than shock your own con- 
science by joining in conversation which you 
must disapprove of. 
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WHERE HAVE THEY VANISHED? 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Where have they vanished —all my youthful fancies? 
Where have they flown—my fond delights and dreams? 
Alas! with love's remembered smiles and glances, 
With hope’s frail fabrics and delusive gleams. 
T sit and muse on many a golden glory 
That played like sunshine round my early years; 
Back to my mind comes many a tender story 
That dimmed my yet unfaded eyes with tears. 


I see once more the oft-frequented places, 

Where, like a group in some old picture, throng 
Familiar forms and unforgotten faces, 

Gone to their far, returnless home, how long! 


And one is fairer than the rest, as morning 
More lovely is than noon or sinking day ; 

She too has flown, that loftier sphere adorning, 
Where giief is not, and sighs are done away. 
As years increase, my heart is filled with sadness, 

More prone am I to wander in the past, 


And, though my present is not void of gladness, 
Still is my tearful vision backward cast. 


Forgive me, objects of my dear affection, 
My treasured blessings, that sometimes T turn 
From thoughts of you in hours of lone reflection, 
To twine some leaves round memory’s funeral urn. 
+ woe 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE WAY TO WASHINGTON. 
No. IL. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 


AFLOAT ON THE SOUND. 

Boston should not be passed through without 
a tribute to her citizens. Their love of freedom, 
their restless activity, and their veneration for 
whatever is great or beautiful, have gained them 
the honor of a frequent comparison with the free 
and polished Athenians—and it is just. The 
old republic could boast of few orators superior 
to Everett, or Choate, or Phillips, or Hillard— 
few historians superior to Sparks, or Prescott, 
or Hildreth—few essayists superior to Whipple 
—few poets superior to Holmes. The “ Acropo- 
lis”? was never more glorious than Bunker’s 
height, and Faneuil Hall has probably echoed 
more genuine popular eloquence than was ever 
declaimed on the “ Pynx.” Call Boston the 
“Modern Athens,” if you will, but remember 
she is as much superior to the “ancient of days, 
august Athena,” as an express train is to a 
foundered horse. But do not think that I value 
Boston because I admire the gifted minds who 
inhabit Beacon Hill, and draw their dividends 
on State Street. If you want to see a sample of 
her sterling men, go into her schools, her print- 
ing-offices, her workshops, or her markets. 
Take, if you please, the sacrificial priests in- 
stalled in Quincy’s noble piles, who sacrifice the 
“cattle on a thousand hills” for the domestic 
altars. What a hale, hearty-looking set of men 
they are, with pleasant smiles on their faces, and 
hearts large, almost, as those of the oxen they 
slay. Surely the old Athenians could furnish no 
such display, either of men or of meats; and 
could they have had such troops as these same 
knights of the cleaver make when “out in the 
Lancers,” Alaric never would have despoiled 
their city. 

Among the most interesting edifices in Boston 
—Gleason’s Publishing Hall occupying a prom- 
inent place in the class—is the old “ Hancock 
House,” on Beacon Hill. It should, by right, 
be State or city property, and would make an 
excellent as well as appropriate hall for a His- 
Who ’ll start a subscription for 
Every one is familiar with the 


torical Society. 
the purchase # 
bold signature of Mr. Hancock, which is so 
prominent upon the “ Declaration,” but few have 
any idea of his personal appearance or dress. It 
may not be amiss, then, to say that he was very 
tall, thin and dignified in his deportment. At 
home, towards the close of his life, he used to 
wear a white linen skull cap, with the edges 
turned up over a smaller one of red velvet, a 
blue damask gown lined with silk, a white stock, 
a white satin embroidered waistcoat, black satin 
small clothes, white silk hose, and red morocco 
slippers. When he went out, a full wig and 
cocked hat replaced the caps, and a richly em- 
broidered coat the dressing-gown—while his 
equipage was a carved coach, drawn by six bay 
horses, and preceded by outriders, all the ser- 
vants wearing livery. What a difference be- 
tween the “ Boston merchant prince” of 1776, 
and the one who has just returned, in 1852, from 


a high diplomatic mission! How the boys 
would leave their sports on the common and 
rush up to the old mansion, if they could see the 
original occupant’s counterfcit start out for a 
ride in all the ancient state! And what a differ- 
ence between his imposing figure, in gorgeous 
array, and such modern Boston notables as 
Holmes or Whipple—small, intellectual looking 
men in sombre black. 

One glance at the city ere proceeding farther 
on our “way,” and that a glorious view, and at 
a novel hoar—nine at night—from the State 
House dome There lies the city, once occupy- 
ing three hills, now extended across the water in 
two directions, so as to form a treble metropolis, 
whilst around about are the three cities of Rox- 
bury, Cambridge and Charlestown. There she 
lies, gleaming with her myriad lights, some ir- 
radiating in starry streams tracing many roads 
and bridges into the dark distance beyond. Up 
to the ear comes the rumbling din of huge found- 
eries, mingled with the going home bustle of a 
hurrying populace, and the faint jarring of cabs, 
the rattle of private carriages, and the rumbling 
of sturdy omnibii forming a “ running accompa- 
niment.” ‘Then, startling to the listener, comes 
the long, shrill yell of the steam-dragon, scream- 
ing almost joyously as it booms along with its 
blazing breath, nearer and nearer to its home. 
And, almost directly below, the rich, trilling 
voice of the fountain, the “spirit bride of the 
elm,” steals sweetly and with a lulling melody 
upon the evening air. 

Those whose nerves are made of bell-wires, 
and who look upon travel as a cough mixture— 
when taken to be well shaken—may ride upon a 
rail and welcome; but for my part I prefer a 
commodious steamer, where one can be at his 
ease. So when on my “way,” I always go by 
the Fall River line, even if a stiff breeze comes, 
like a lawyer’s dun, to announce that Neptune 
will make me “ settle accounts ” off Point Judith. 
For the exhibitions on such stormy passages, 
hunt up an old volume of fun entitled “ John- 
* and “when found, turn down a 
leaf and make a note on’t.” 

Newport! How well I remember stopping 
there, some fifteen years ago—I was yet in jack- 
ets—at the old Bellevue House. Mine host was 
a motley quaker—afterwards excommunicated 
by his brethren because he hired an old piano 
for the benefit of his lady boarders—and he used 
to scour the knives, whilst his wife did her part 
in keeping house. 
tels, armies of servants, legions of cottages, and 
some other appendages to “ fashionable watering 
> But those who once came to Newport 
to enjoy the invigorating sea breeze, the elastic 
atmosphere, and the wholesome fare, are now 
never seen. They never figure at fancy balls— 
never wear fancy bathing dresses—never drive 
hired horses above their natural speed, through 
clouds of dust. And their successors are either 
fashionable drones, or that most uneasy class of 
pleasure seekers, city business men. Poor fel- 
lows, these last, dragged from mahogany desks 
by ambitious wives or daughters. A rural so- 
journ is fatal to them, for they are unlike men of 
imagination, who seek repose of thought in the 


son’s Scraps,’ 


Now there are monster ho- 


places.’ 


indulgence of calm reveries, or endeavor to 
bury care and anxiety in the contemplation of 
nature. Their minds become rusted by ennui, 
and their bodies slothful from idieness, so that 
they soon long for home, the morning paper, the 
office, the law or the profits. 

And having arrived at this profound conclu- 
sion, I will close my portfolio, and retire to my 
state-room. ‘To-morrow morning I hope to 
breakfast in New York—a century since, the 
journey would have occupied a week. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
DECEMBER.—A SONNET. 


Suggested by our recent National Bereavement. 
BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Thou final pillar to this fatal year, 
Be thou upreared, and do thou stand in peace, 
Until thy master, Time, shall bid thee cease 
To be; then gently fall, nor make us fear 
That thou wilt crush, in falling, one soul dear 
To us—who, by high deeds, has a life-lease 
On our affections. Spare, O spare, the few 
Bright master minds that yet are left us here! 
No monument to Time, save this alone, 
Which only waits thy crowning piece, to view 
It all complete, can make us weep and moan 
So bitterly for those forever gone. 
But go; we fear to trust thee. Come, New Year, 
Perhaps thy pile, less stern, will free our souls from fear. 


Zeal does well in a private breast; and mod- 
eration in a public state. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
WOOD NOTES, 


The following lines were ten during a tour through the 


woods ou (day in wutumn,. 
BY DR. GEOR NGAY. 
The modest daisy in its bloom, 
Ilere meekly wore its satin trill; 
Like mourners at its virgin tomb, 
Wet grass-blades bow upon the hill. 


The thistle with its head upreared, 
Like genius with its noble deeds, 
Though coarsely clad and rough its beard, 
Sends on white wings afar its seeds. 


The wood bird's nest upon the bough, 
Is like my saddened heart that grieves— 
*f was full of music once; but now 
Deserted hangs and filled with leaves. 


As hope iliumes the pilgrims eyes, 
Along the shadowy vale of night, 
Yon streamlet, like an arrow, flies 
Between the hills now crowned with light. 


Cloud heaped on cloud goes drifting by, 
Like billows on the broad deep bay ; 

And then the white wavee of the sky 
Dash o'er the hills and break in spray. 


Here, like the patriweh in his dreams, 
* TL see the ladder angels trod ; 
This mountain to poor mortals seems 
A footstool near the throne of God. 
> 
LIFE AND EXISTENCE, 

The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, 
and drink, and sleep; to be exposed to darkness 
and the light; to pace round in the mill of habit, 
and turn thought into an implement of trade— 
this is not life. In all this, but a poor fraction of 
the consciousness of humanity is awaked, and 
the sanctities still slumber which make it worth 
while to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, 
goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to the 
mechanism of existence. The laugh of mirth 
that vibrates through the heart, the tears that 
freshen the dry wastes within, the music that 
brings childhood back, the prayer that calls the 
future near, the doubt which makes us meditate, 
the death which startles us with mystery, the 
hardship which forces us to struggle, the anxiety 
that ends in trust, are the true nourishment of 
our natural being —/ames Martineau. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
THE HAPPIEST HOME, 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


That is the brightest, happiest home, 
Where love and peace are shrined ; 

And whence the heart would never roam, 
A warmer spot to find. 

*Tis not the mansion, proud and high, 
Nor halls of lordly state ; 

Tis not the robes of richest dye, 
Nor slaves that round us wait; 

Tis not the steeds that prance in pride, 
With harness flecked with foam ; 

No—luxury and dominion wide 
Have nought to do with home. 


But one condition makes a home — 
Hearts must be happy there ; 

As well in hovel as in dome, 
Content can find a lair. 

Want and disease may bitter life, 
Discordant souls may hate, 

Strong interests may engender strife— 
These are the common fate. 

But, if we ask it prayerfully, 
Joy to our roof will come ; 

Love, the condition sole must be, 
For love will make a home. 


A HINT. 


“ Dear mother,” said a delicate little girl, “I 
have broken your china vase.” 

“Well, you are a naughty, careless, trouble- 
some little thing, always in mischief; go up 
stairs till I send for you.” 

And this was a Christian mother’s answer to 
the tearful little culprit, who had struggled with 
and conquered temptation to tell a falsehood to 
screen the fault. With disappointed, disheart- 
ened look, the child obeyed; and at that mo- 
ment was crushed in her little heart the sweet 
flower of truth, perhaps never again in after 
years to be revived to life. O, what were a 
thousand vases in comparison!—East Boston 
Ledyer. 


» 


FRENCH NATIONAL CHARACTER, 

The history of the French everywhere depicts 
a people gallant, gay, ingenious, versatile and 
ardent beyond all rivalry and all example; but 
it also sets before us a race more destitute than 
any other of profound and immutable convic- 
tions; and, therefore, less capable than any 
other of a steady progress in the great practical 
science of constitutional government—a people 
who are at one time the sport of any demagogue 
who can veil his selfish ambition under the cant 
of “ pure ideas,” and another time the victims of 
any despot who may be strong enough to tram- 
ple both the idealogists and their verbal science 


under his feet.— Shelton. 


EGYPTIAN LEGENDS, 

While walking along the banks of the river, 
we shot a small, beautiful bird called sik-sak by 
the Arabs, concerning which the Egyptian peas- 
ants have a curious legend, pretending, that 
when the crocodile, in tine, calm, sunny days, 
ascends ont of the river to sleep upon some sandy 
islet, this bird alw 2vs keeps near, and, if danger 
approaches, takes care to awaken him by his 
sharp note. ‘They add another particular, which, 
however fabulous it may be, has prevailed from 
the age of Herodotus down to the present 
day, and seems to be founded on the physical 
structure of the bird. The siksak, which is un- 
doubtedly the trochilus of Herodotus. is armed 
at the point of each shoulder of the wings with a 
small sharp horn, like the talons of an eagle, the 
use of which the Arabs, with their habitual in- 
genuity, explain as follows: The crocodile, 
they say, being at times tormented by a noxious 
kind of vermin, which creep into his throat and 
suck his blood, lies down on the sand and in- 
stinctively opens his mouth. The crocodile, for- 
getting the presence of his friend, sometimes 
closes his mouth and imprisons him, upon which 
the siksak, which is purposely armed for the oc- 
casion, lifts up its wings, and, pricking the ten- 
der sides of his throat with his sharp horns, 
quickly procures itself a safe return to upper 
air. Whatever may be thought of this legend, 
it is very certain that the crocodile is rarely seen 
unattended by one or more of these birds, which 
seem to approach him fearlessly, and to stand 
quite within his reach upon the sand.—Bayard 
Taylor. 

(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


VISIONS OF THE NIGHT. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


*T was the midnight hour! Softly sleep had stolen 

O’er me, as restless tossing on my lonely couch, 

I pondered on the past—its joys, its griefs, 

Its happy moments and its days of woe— 

And called up sweet faces half forgot, 

Fairy forms, and dimpled cheeks, and eyes 

That dazzled once with a diamond light, 

Since then, alas! too oft bedimmed with tears. 

And sleeping, my varied thoughts were mingled 

With my dreams ; pleasant voices long since hushed, 

Tones that could thrill each quivering nerve, 

Once more I heard in melody greet me. 

The joys of other days again were mine, 

Awhile returned childhood’s innocence, 

And cares and hatreds later-formed were not ; 

Dear friends, as erst I had, sincere and true, 

“ With kindly smile and open brow were nigh.” 

All, all the joys forever lost and gone, 

The buoyant hopes of early, happy days, 

The new delights of each recurring morn, 

The moonlight rambles in the wooded glen, 

Or merry dance, or circle round the hearth, 

To list with strained ear to fearful tales, 

Or legends of the fairy sprites of eld— 

All, all ‘neath funcy’s sway came back again. 

Alas! too soon awaking, sad I found 

’f was but a mocking vision of the night! 

REPUTATION AFTER DEATH. 

Tt is very singular, how the fact of a man’s 
death often seems to give people a truer idea of 
his character, whether for good or evil, than 
they have ever possessed while he was living and 
acting among them. Death is so genuinea fact, 
that it excludes falsehoods, or betrays its empti- 
ness; it is a touchstone that proves the gold, 
and dishonors the baser metal. Could the de- 
parted, whoever he may be, return in a week 
after his decease, he would almost invariably 
find himself at a higher or a lower point than he 
had formerly occupied on the scale of public 
appreciation.— Hawthorne. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE LAST LOOK ON NATURE, 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
0, for one hour upon the bills 
Such as in health I knew; 
When bounding by the gushing rills, 
I brushed the morning dew! 


I must look on those pleasant things 
Which gave me joy before ; 

I must walk by the silver springs, 
And see the flowers once more! 


The wild bee nestles on the breast 
Of yonder opened rose ; 

Ah, they will sport when I’m at rest 
Where yon green willow grows— 


And every flower as now will bloom, 
And nature will be gay, 

When I am mouldering in the tomb, 
Shut from the light of day! 


Yon stream will leap and sing, as now, 
The golden harvest rise, 

When grim decay sits on my brow, 
And darkness clouds these eyes. 


A better world, 0 joy! is mine, 
When this brief life is o'er; 
Where angels tread the fields sublime, 
And sorrow is no more! 
Whilst we live let us live well; for be a man 
ever so rich when he lights his fire, death may, 
perhaps, enter his door before it be burnt out. 
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AUTUMN. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


meadow lies 
oat flowers bright 


On the brown, flowerless 
The wraith of suminer ; 

Nod heavy on her deeth-blind eyes, 
Smiling with melancholy light. 


And Autamn, with his eyelids red 
Drooped to her beauty, sits to-day, 
Ilis sad heart sweetly comforted 
By storms upon their starless way. 


Seasons continuous, mingling, thrill 
Our souls, as notes that sweetly blend, 
Until we cannot, if we will, 
Tell where they or begin or end. 


And while the blue fly sings so well, 
And while the cricket chirps so low; 
In the bright grass I searce can tell 


If there be daisy-flakes, or snow 


But when along the slumberous blue, 
And dreamy, quiet atmosphere, 

1 look to find the April dew, 
I know the autumn time is here. 


The lampless hollow of the skies 
Is full of mists, or blank, or dun ; 
Where all day, soft and warm, there lies 
A shadow that should be the sun. 


The winds go noiseless on their way, 
Scarcely the lightest twig is stirred ; 

Not through the wild green boughs of May 
Slips the blue lizard so unheard. 


Under the woolly mullen, flat 
Against the dust, together creep 

The shining beetles ; and the bat 
Is drowsing to his winter sleep. 


The iron-weeds’ red tops are down, 
Wilted from all their summer sheen ; 

The fennel’sgolden buds are brown, 
And lonesomest of all the scene : 


Hither and thither lightly blows 
A white cloud o’er the darkening wood, 
Like some unpastured lamb that goes 
Climbing and wandering for food. 


But plenty gladdens all the world, 

For corn is ripe, if flowers be o'er ; 
Autumn, with yellow beard uncurled 

In summer's grave-damps, sigh no more. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. XIV. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


HOSPITALS. 

Cnariry is a distinguished virtue in the esti- 
mation of the Mahommedans. Constantinople 
cherishes many institutions which have in view 
the comfort of the unfortunate. Hospitals in all 
other countries originated in a philanthropic 
and truly Christian spirit ; but it is very question- 
able whether any higher principle than economy 
led to their establishment by the Sultans. Cer- 
tainly Christianity had nothing to do with their 
development. 

It was thought good policy, probably, to mend 
and repair those savage villains who have com- 
posed the armies of a series of bloody, conquer- 
ing Moslem heroes, rather than the country of 
men, totally ignorant of arms. 

I did not pay much attention, however, to the 
purely Turkish hospitals. Left to themselves, 
the loss of life, through the ignorance of the na- 
tive medical attendants, would be terrific. From 
a knowledge of their own incapacity, they em- 
ployed European physicians and surgeons. 

One of the best and most extensive hospitals 
belongs to the Greeks, located a short distance 
from the famous Seven Towers. With its im- 
mensely long wings, and ample accommodations, 
it appeared to be a receptacle for all who have 
no means of providing for themselves, when 
overtaken with sickness. 

A large court was embraced by the hospital, 
in which there were drying grounds for cloths, 
and paths for patients to take exercise, entered 
through a high gate. 

An office on the right hand was immediately 
within the arch, where we obtained permission 
to go precisely where there was nothing to be 
seen of the institution. 

Application had been made to the physician 
of the establishment, a Greek, several days be- 
fore, for an opportunity to inspect the establish- 
ment, but it was disregarded, although he was 
informed that a medical stranger from America 
solicited the favor. Fearing that by waiting 
longer, the opportunity would be wholly lost, as 
all hope of a pass from the doctor had been 


The 
ride afforded a fine view of the city from another 


abandoned, we rode on horseback to it. 


point; gave us a correct idea of the Armenian 
and Greek quarters, beside the Seven Towers 
and other objects of historical importance. 

After lounging about the enclosure a little 
time, we walked into the office, where the direc- 
tors happened to be on business. We made a 
request of them to go through the wards, stating 
that the object was to compare their accommoda- 
tions and methods of treatment, with similar 
charities in other countries. 

On stating the fact that I was a physician, 
many civilities followed quite beyond our expec- 
tations. Ournames and country were requested. 
Being seated, staring each other in the face, 
neither party could possibly make the other com- 
prehend what the other said, very satisfactorily. 

However, one of the gentlemen marched to 
me with a sugar bowl on a tray, with a silver 
teaspoon. Not knowing what was required, and 
hesitating, he made a motion for me to take a 
dose out of the vessel. It was a red jelly-like 
confection, which created an immediate thirst 
on being swallowed. That was the object, to 
give a relish to some tiny cups of coffee that 
forthwith followed. 

The directors then led off from one apartment 
to another. We next requested to examine the 
They granted the request with extreme 
reluctance, and well they might, from a con- 
sciousness that they both practised and tolerated 
something wrong in their treatment. 

Both men, boys and women were actually 
chained by their necks or wrists, to iron bolts in 
the floor. Mattresses were on the floor, far 
enough asunder to prevent the wretched crea- 
tures from interfering with one another. 

A boy had bruised his own head shockingly, 
either with his chain, or upon the floor. Some 
were asleep, stupid, or exhausted by the weight 
of their miseries. A finely-developed Greek, 
from one of the islands, had been apprehended 
by the Turkish authorities on account of some 
insurrectionary demonstration that would have 
cost him his life, had it not been for the dis- 
covery that the bold hater of the Turks was un- 
questionably insane. 

The Greeks pleaded for him successfully, and 
agreed to keep him a strictly secured prisoner 
for five years, at their own cost, and the custody 
of a daring fellow was given over to them. His 
eyes sparkled while relating his wrongs,—de- 
claring at the same breath, that he was no more 
insane than his keepers, although heavily chain- 
ed. Were he to get loose, the hospital would 
feel the vengeance of the law. 

We did not continue our explorations very 
far, because the little shown was too painful to 
be prolonged. No effort at kindness, no sooth- 
ing sounds strike the ears of those poor afflicted 


human beings. 
I believe the insane are fed and clothed, and 


the best of intentions influence those who have 
them in charge. But it will be a long period be- 
fore people in Constantinople can feel that it is 
safe or humane to permit lunatics to exercise in 
a yard. 

In the Turkish asylums, the system is precise- 
ly what it is under the administration of the 
Greeks—shockingly bad. Probably Greek phy- 
sicians are employed, where any medical man is 


insane. 


commissioned to visit them. 

On the whole, the process of management in 
a great moristan or madhouse, visited by me in 
Cairo, is superior to the practice in Turkey, in- 
asmuch as chains were not used, and the incar- 
cerated, reason-bereft inmates had tolerable sized 
rooms, and no interruptions in the way of exer- 
cise in walking in them. 

All other hospitals are conducted as they are 
everywhere else, when under the judicious con- 
trol of European surgeons, as most of them are. 
It is quite unnecessary to devote a line further 
to them, since the whole may be summed up 
thus, viz., the sick soldiers are received, and the 
surgeons cure them if they can. 

Opium is both smoked as well as taken, it is 
surmised, in a Christian manner, by swallowing. 
This vice they unquestionably learned of Euro- 
peans ; but the practice of excessive stimulation 
is confined to circles of the rich exclusively. It 
is not impossible that hashherb, a composition 
in which is a portion of the extract of Indian 
hemp, may be secretly used at some of the out- 
of-the-way coffee houses. The Turks study how 
to stimulate themselves, without producing in- 
toxication. Philters, or what might vulgarly 
enough be denominated love powders, are always 
in requisition to recruit the exhausted powers of 
persons of the first rank. 


Hakim Bashy, a great somebody, of whom we 


know nothing, consequential as he is at home, 
rose in favor, obiained wealth and the particular 
friendship of Sultan Mahmoud, who died, as be- 
fore stated, of delirium tremens, because he kept 


his royal patron in a present constant state of 


animal exaltation by the madjoon he invented 
for the purpose. The Sultan considered him- 
self wonderfully invigorated in the manner he 
most desired, by the quack’s medicines, says 
report. 

An apothecary cannot succeed in Constanti- 
nople, unless he can prepare some sort of mad- 
All the Turks of a certain condition call 
for these supposed restoratives of an abused con- 
stitution. 
bruited abroad that they have discovered a new 
and, of 


joon. 
Some are lucky enough to have it 
preparation—a_ never-failing bracer, 
course, it creates a sensation in the circle where 
such intelligence outweighs all other consider- 
ations. 

Those so much 
usually a mixture of cloves, musk, cinnamon, 


coveted compositions are 


and similar spices; but their efficacy is in part 
due to excited imaginations. Had the druggists 
the knowledge we possess of the specific action 
of helonius divecia, some strange physiological 
phenomena might be anticipated. 

An impression is entertained among these self- 
satisfied people, that the introduction of costly 
gems, such as diamonds, pearls, etc., or silver 
and gold, adds prodigiously to the active medi- 
Thus a pharmaceutic preparation 
When such sin- 
gular doses are ordered for the rich, the druggist 
contrives to cheat them out of the real articles, 
and substitutes something else, for which he ob- 
tains a gratifying profit. 

On the other hand, medicines are actually put 
up for the purpose of tranquillizing the passions, 
influenced and excited by a life of dreamy seclu- 
sion in a harem, without a single intellectual 


cinal virtues. 
is patent according to its cost. 


pursuit, where youth and beauty are made pris- 
oners for life, the property, perhaps, of an old 
man in his dotage. 

Certain old women abound in Constantinople 
who are in perpetual request by natives as well 
as enlightened foreigners, on account of their 
accredited skill in curing obscure chronic mala- 
dies. Indeed they are the great quacks of Tur- 
key, penetrating the interior of families, and 
sowing the seeds of discontent where the master 
contemplates his treasures, not by stocks, bonds 
and mortgages, but by the transcendant beauty 
These old hags officiate in vari- 
ous capacities, and perform services for their 


of his wives. 


employers that would be quite new to society in 
New England. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Notwithstanding the extent of the Ottoman 
empire, and the navigable waters at the com- 
mand of the people, no progress has been made 
in maritime enterprise. The Turks are not sea- 
men, even under the best advantages for develop- 
ing nautical skill. With hundreds of beautiful 
harbors; the Black Sea with its incaleulable 
riches, and the seat of empire, Constantinople, 
in the focus of natural trade for the whole world, 
were it not for the persevering energy of Euro- 
pean nations and the Americans, but very few 
vessels would ever glide over the bosom of their 
own waters. 

They possess neither taste nor mechanical in- 
genuity in naval architecture, although the gov- 
ernment, at the present moment, has some of the 
finest warships and steamers that ever floated 
through the Dardanelles. 
and foreign designers is Turkey indebted for all 
her beautiful vessels, whether steamers or men- 


To foreign artisans 


of-war. 

Greeks are valuable sailors, and there is an 
energy of character in them. The commercial 
relations of their former oppressive masters with 
other countries, where any existed, was through 
their efforts. They built fine coasting vessels, 
and sent their workmen to those islands that fur- 
nished the most appropriate timber to construct 
ships; and had it not been for the short-sight- 
ed policy of the divan, instead of discourag- 
ing and embarrassing their efforts, the Mediter- 
ranean, ages since, would have been swarming 
with masts bearing the crescent. 

After the achievement of Grecian indepen- 
dence, which was accomplished by the most 
heroic deeds of daring, and the memorials of the 
revolution had become partially forgotten by the 
masses of bigoted Mussulmen, the industrious 
Greeks renewed their business of ship building at 
Rhodes, and other equally advantageous stations 


for commercial thiift; but ‘Turkish ignorance, 
stupidity and jealousy drove them off, never to 
return till better times caine round. 

Mr Eckford, an American naval constructor, 
under the patronage of the late eflicient Sultan, 
Mahmoud II, designed and completed ships that 
are unequalled for beauty, capacity and thorough- 
ness, and it might perhaps be said, in magnitude. 
Even with such vessels, as good as they could 
be, the government could never rely upon its 
Turkish subjects to man the ropes, or navigate 
them at sca. 

Greeks formed a majority of the seamen, and 
although the number retained on board the Mar- 
modiah, the wonder of the day, is so small as 
scarcely to be sufficient for manning the yards, 
still they are mostly Greeks. There is a pros- 
pect that the few vessels lying before the mosque 
in the Golden Horn, will, piecemeal, fall into de- 
cay, and finally drop to pieces in front of the 
arsenal. 

Some of the highest naval functionaries were 
never out sight of land. An admiral of the fleet 
may have been raised from the bench of a shoe- 
maker. It is sufficient, if the Sultan wills it, he 
can make or unmake at his pleasure. Experi- 
ence seems to be no recommendation at all, 
either with his Serene Highness on the throne, 
or in the great council of state, for commanding 
positions in the naval service. 
ces are recorded of men being converted from 
land favorites to marine heroes, who, perhaps, 
were never on the deck of a gunship, till they 
walked it with the dignity of commander-in- 
chief. 

It is impossible, therefore, with such views of 


Repeated instan- 


what is necessary as a qualification for maritime 
life, that either a mercantile or national marine 
The Turkish mind seems not to 
comprehend why a successful Pasha may not 
navigate the ocean, and achieve glory on the 
restless billows, as well as with an army on terra 
firma. 

Daring as they are on their own soil, or when 
goaded on by a fanatical spirit for the subjuga- 
tion of Christian infidels in war, they are wholly 
destitute of those properties which fit men for 
the excitements of ocean life. They, therefore, 
must always be dependent on foreigners for 
manning their vessels, and consequently no pro- 
gress has or ever will be made by them in com- 
mercial trade or inter¢ourse. 


could thrive. 


A nation, however favorably located and am- 
bitious, in this age, cannot make advances in 
power, and certainly not in civilization, without 
the first element of national grandeur—com- 
merce. Hence the Turks must deteriorate, and 
lose instead of gaining wealth or vitality. Their 
institutions cannot stand under the influences to 
which they are exposed through the direct influ- 
ence of Christian powers. While the world is 
advancing in inteHigence and moral strength, 
Turkey withers and wanes. 

In speaking of the celebrated Island of Rhodes, 
in the course of these observations, the absurd 
policy of the Turks will be shown, in the signal 
manner in which they have contrived to drive to 
the verge of destruction one of the fairest and 
most productive islands in the Mediterranean, 
by forcing away the Greek ship-builders. If 
they cannot have a perfect monopoly, the gov- 
ernment prefers to have nothing at all. 

Several beautifully modelled steamboats, lying 
at Constantinople, appear rather objects of inter- 
Occasionally one of them is 
On a ccrtain occasion, 


est than utility. 
secn moving, but rarely. 
when the Sultan had gone through with the 
drudgery of state, on Friday, having said his 
prayers in a royal manner, while the troops 
were under arms and the population in commo- 
tion to obtain a peep at the unmatched monarch, 
he slid away from public gaze, and was rowed 
rapidly to a steamer in the Golden Horn. I 
saw him ascend the gangway with a lively step. 
The steam was not on, and he must have either 
amused himself by inspecting the machinery and 
interior finish, or, screened by a partition, he 
speculated upon the multitade of human beings 
who were watching his august movements. We 
could not discover when he took his leave, or 
how or when he returned to the palace. 

An old fashioned steamboat that used to ply 
between Bangor and Boston, many years ago, is 
gradually turning into dust, near where the fleet 
is anchored. 

When the late Sultan purchased it of some 
enterprising Yankee, who had the temerity to 
cross the Atlantic in the frail thing, it must have 
been considered a masterpiece of mechanism, 
or it never could have been disposed of at all. 
The heavy, coarse build, the ungracefulness of 
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the hull, the bluntness of the bow, and the gene- 
ral uncouthness of the boat as a whole, is in 
striking contrast with the light, elegant French 
and English boats since purchased by the Sultan. 

While at Constantinople, we saw a magniti- 
cent steamboat, of medium size, that had been 
presented to the Sultan by his wary vassal, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, Abbas Pasha, Although 
constructed, said report, mainly at Alexandria, 
it was thoroughly an English boat, and probably 
built in England, where his Egyptian Highness 
has had several orders of that kind executed. 

Just before my arrival at Smyrna, the Sultan 
had been there, and made an excursion through 
some parts of the city. He came down from 
Constantinople in one of the steamers. 

Preparations had been made on a magnificent 
scale, in Oriental taste, we were informed, by 
the Pasha of Smyrna, even to lodging the des- 
cendant of the Prophet on shore over night. But 
his majesty, for reasons best known to himself, 
merely rode through some of the principal streets, 
and quickly returned to the boat. 

It was remarked that even while on horseback, 
the little time that he was mounted, he betrayed 
evident symptoms of uneasiness. He probably 
felt that a bullet from an obscure window might 
be as detrimental to his royal head, in Smyrna, 
as anywhere else. 

No enthusiasm was discoverable in the people ; 
no cries of ‘ Live forever, O king!” nor was a 
single gun fired in honor of their sovereign’s ar- 
rival or departure. It is not customary to mani- 
fest their satisfaction either by an uproar or fine 
speeches, but with the smoke of tobacco pipes. 

Had Sultan Medjid inquired into the statistics 
of the loyal city, he would have ascertained the 
population to be not far from two hundred 
thousand, composed of Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Christians and Turks. 

Mosques are numerous, but not remarkably 
elegant. All the public offices are mean looking 
retreats, in which very grave, eminent persons 
smoke away life, dipping largely into the reve- 
nues that pass through their fingers. A more 
proverbially honest set of merchants could not 
be found. In all their extensive bargainings 
with foreign merchants, their word is always 
sufficient, and a strict fulfilment of their obliga- 
tions is rarely violated in the slightest degree. 
The Sultan might have been instructed in regard 
to the commercial enterprise of his principal 
maritime city, had he had a particle of curiosity 
or anxiety to understand the resources of a 
flourishing port. 

Whether any of the ladies of the royal house- 
hold accompanied their lord and master, was 
not known; and it was equally uncertain in what 
way he was provided for on board. Of course, 
every measure was taken to make the excursion 
as agreeable as possible, but what would be held 
to be so, was a question that the European resi- 
dents were curious to ascertain. 

The trip was extended no further than Smyr- 
na, and it may be safely presumed the Sultan 
has never been a greater distance from Constan- 
tinople in any direction, within the boundaries 
of his ample Moslem estate. 
were never distinguished for a love of travel. 

When roused by a love of conquest, some of 
them have exhibited the ferocity of tigers, ac- 
companying their armies more for the purpose 
of goading them on to exterminating slaughter, 
than from feelings of humanity, to prevent mise- 
ry, studying the resources, or contemplating the 
benefit of the country. As a mere tour of plea- 
sure, Sultan Medjid’s hasty voyage to Smyrna 
has had no precedent in the history of his family. 


His predecessors 


NFIGHBORHOOD OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

One of the perplexing circumstances attending 
a visit to Constantinople, grows out of the difli- 
culty of determining where the city is and where 
it is not. No such embarrassment is felt in any 
other place in Turkey. From its location on 
both sides of the Bosphorus, and the complica- 
ted network of narrow lanes, often very steep, 
dark, and forbidding to a stranger, although dig- 
nified as streets, without a guide familiar with 
each and every curve, minaret and landmark, it 
is impossible to explore either the city or the 
environs. 

One day we crossed over to Scutari, having 
fine horses for an excursion on the Azsiatic side. 
After passing beyond the immediate margin of 
the houses which defined the line of city popula- 
tion, the country opened magniticently. Vast 
tields of rich, but miserably cultivated land were 
spread out as far as the power of vision extend- 
ed. There were scarcely any land divisions, ¢x- 
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About three 
miles distant from the Bosphorus carried us 
quite beyond even country establishments. 

Several large houses, having a lonely, solita- 
ry appearance, with latticed windows, the proba- 
ble temporary residences of well-to-do gentlemen 
of the city, were passed, but neither cheerfulness 
of a:pect, the hum of human industry, nor taste- 
ful improvement of the grounds, was recognized 
in a single instance. 

No carriages rumble along the way, for the 
best of reasons, viz., there are no roads that 
would admit them. Those excessively awkward, 
fantastically ornamented ox carts, which are oc- 
casionally driven through one of the streets of 
Pera, perhaps the only one in that section of 
Constantinople wide enough to admit a wheeled 
vehicle, are rarely to be found anywhere but 
there, and on the way to the Sweet Waters. 

Occasionally we passed a fat Turk, trotting at 
a leisurely pace, who appeared to be at peace 
with the whole world, from the complacency 
with which he contemplated the picturesque 
scenery at the base of a grand elevation called 
Bugerloo. 

A few females were grouping their course be- 
tween the tall tombstones of the vast cemetery— 
the largest, no doubt, in any country of modern 
times ; but they invariably drew down their veils 
as we neared them, and wandered off among the 
trunks of the tall sombre cypresses, quite beyond 
the ken of vision. 

After galloping from one point of interest to 
another, we finally ascended the side of Buger- 
loo. The elevation is sufficient to give a view 
of the city and vicinity, which, for beauty of ap- 
pearance, is unrivalled. The domes, minarets, 
columns, towers and lofty edifices, have a splen- 
did and truly imposing air of richness, magnifi- 
cence and grandeur from that lovely but neglect- 
ed position. 

Those lovely edifices were presumed to be 
the country residences of such denizens of the 
great city as prefer to be beyond the scrutiny of 
their prying neighbors. 

Some of the most costly, and certainly by far 
the pleasantest dwellings in the possession of 
the Turks, are on both sides of the Bosphorus, 
towards the Black Sea. They always have a 
sombre look, however, there being none of those 
appendages of a domestic establishment, like 
those of Europe or America, which give anima- 
tion to it. 

No open doors are permitted ; noisy, frolick- 
ing children never enliven the apartment, so that 
the passer-by recognizes no indications of that 
kind of every-day felicity which characterizes the 
homes of a corresponding class in other coun- 
tries. By this I mean corresponding in that so- 
cial position which has its foundation in proper- 
ty, but in no other way. 

Scutari has many objects of interest for the 
stranger, but it seems to be rather neglected, in 
consequence of its locality on the shore of an- 
other continent. It is a city in all the essential 
characteristics, although viewed and governed 
as a section of the city of the Sultan. A carriage 
might pass tolerably well through some of the 
streets, which are wide, and kept in better con- 
dition than at Pera, on the opposite side. 

Here is a beautiful valley—Bulbul Derici— 
the home of the nightingales, which, in connec- 
tion with the magnificent hill of Bonkgalen, 
under any other people than the satisfied Turks, 
would have become one of the loveliest places on 


earth. 
Nature has been extremely bountiful in the 


arrangement and diversity of scenery, and what 
of it has not been marred and defaced by a suc- 
cession of semi-barbarians through a succession 
of ages, is still extremely lovely and command- 
ing. Usually the ministers from Asiatic powers 
have their official quarters at Seutari, which is, 
doubtless, more agreeable to them than Pera, 
where European representatives reside, on ac- 
count of the inhabitants being nearly all Mo- 
hammedans. 

The few Jews and Armenians who have a 
foothold there, are not a source of annoyance, 
much as they are abominated by pious Moslem 
believers. A splendid mosque, erected by a fa- 
vorite daughter of the Magnificent Soleiman, as 
he was called by his cringing subjects—as well 
as Kanuni, which means institutor—considering 
the period of its creation, is a noble structure. 
It was built in the year 1566. In the reign of 
Soleiman, Elizabeth was on the throne of 
England. 

The traveller should examine the mosque 
with care, exteriorly ; and if he has been so for- 


cept near some solitary dwelling. 


tunate as to procure a firman for entering the 


inside of these holy places, a series of surprises 
await him. Sultan Selim once set up a printing 
office in Scutari, and undertook, also, to manu- 
facture cotton in a large way, but they fell into 
disrepute among the ignorant, fanatical rabble, 
and when he died, they were destroyed. 

From the highest eminence on the Bagerloo, 
sitting upon our horses, the vast panorama of 
Constantinople and its suburbs could be taken 
in by the eye. There is no sight like it for va- 
riety, beauty and magnificence of scenery com- 
bined. Another very charming prospect is ob- 
tained lower down, at a spot known as Fenner 
Batchi, from which the various islands, lovely 
as possible, reposing, as it were, on the bosom 
of the calm sea, are unsurpassed in all that is 
delightful in water prospect. 

No circumstance surprised me so much as the 
spiteful, disturbed expression of the females we 
passed on this excursion. It is true but very 
little of their faces was exposed, yet a keen, 
black eye occasionally peered out by the side of 
a closely drawn veil, and it flashed with an un- 
mistakeable energy, at every infidel it rested 
upon. Some of them muttered a hasty sentence 
as they rushed by, and others, when at a safe 
distance for retreat, in case of a demonstration 
from us, raised their voices a tone or two higher. 

Turkish children are truly beautiful, when 
well dressed. Even with infants, fine clothes 
contribute to their loveliness. With the upper, 
independent classes, an ugly featured child would 
be an anomaly, for the reason that their mothers 
are selected on account of their good looks, and 
hence the race is physically improving, as the 
family progresses. 

Of course the poor, or such as occupy inter- 
mediate places, between simple artisans, shop- 
keepers, and those removed by their possessions 
beyond the necessity for servile employments, 
cannot indulge in the luxury of foreign wives, 
and their faces, therefore, are of a coarser 
mould, their expressions harsh, and the checks 


angular. 

We could not discover that the same ridicu- 
lous notions were entertained by mothers, that 
obtain universality in Egypt, that infants were 
to remain encrusted in dirt till one year of age. 
Boys are held in higher estimation than girls, 
and are commonly more caressed, even by their 
nurses, fathers and mothers. 

In no instance, where groups of females were 
enjoying themselves under the shade of wide- 
spreading trees, or rowed in boats about the un- 
equalled harbor above the bridges, were little 
children ever seen with them. Perhaps they 
might have been an annoyance on these pleasure 
excursions, or home was thought a fitter place 
for them, under the charge of slaves. 

Occasionally we met servants carrying costly 
dressed little ones, followed by ladies enveloped 
in such extraordinary contrivances, that nothing 
but their yellow slippers could be recognized as 
an appendage of a female. 

Wherever we were brought in contact with 
servants, they were remarkable for their uniform 
propriety of conduct. Female servants are 
never employed beyond the harems, unless in 
the oflice of airing the contents of the nursery. 
Stout men in the houses of the Franges, or for- 
eigners, execute all the functions which the other 
sex are in the habit of doing with us. 


FXCURSION TO THE BLACK SEA. 

WHILE we were on the heights of Bugerloo, 
a glorious opportunity was had for contemplat- 
ing the graceful windings of the Bosphorus to- 
wards the Black Sea. On returning to Pera, 
preparations having been made for a jaunt to 
Euxine, boats were hired, and off they shot with 
the rapidity of a steamer. But the stout, mus- 
cular arms of the boatmen soon began to relax, 
and shortly, a slower but good speed carried us 
against the strong current that sets down into 
the Mediterranean. 

With a commendable exercise of aquatic judg- 
ment, the caique was kept near the European 
bank, which afforded a near and satisfactory in- 
spection of a series of palaces and private dwell- 
ings scarcely inferior to the imperial residences. 
The Turks of Constantinople discover a good, 
if not a refined taste, in establishing themselves 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. They can only 
look up and down the river, and to the opposite 
precipitous hills, rising one beyond another in 
terraces. 

Stationary boatmen are always in waiting, a 
short distance above the new palace, to assist 
boats with a tow line in passing a severe rapid. 
The rope is thrown to them, and away they run, 


dragging the unwilling boat through the ripples, 
till fairly past the difficult strait, when a few 
paras satisfy them for their arduous exertions. 

Sails are rarely if ever attached to small boats. 
Hard rowing is the mode of progression in the 
water about Constantinople. Labor saving ma- 
chines or apparatus are not encouraged any 
more than Russia duck. 
mirably modelled, and have the appearance o 


The caiques are ad- 


being made of a single piece of timber, so neatly 
fitted are the joints and seams. 
to where the handle is clenched, bulges into a 


Each oar, close 


large oval ball, which balances the blade in lift- 
ing it out of the water, making the labor much 
easier for the rowers. 

There is a continuous line of beautifully lo- 
cated, but rather prison-like houses on both sides 
of the Bosphorus, perhaps for ten miles. Some 
of them are somewhat shabby in appearance, 
from age. All of them seem to be spacious 
within, though nothing is known of the arrange- 
ments inside by strangers. 

The grounds are not laid out as they might 
be. Where fruit trees and flowers might grow 
in profusion, there is nothing at all. We scarce- 
ly saw a human being the whole distance, which 
shows how exclusively the residents are confined 
to their houses. 

A short canal leads from the water under 
many of the Bosphorus houses, into which a 
boat may enter, from whence persons may as- 
cend by steps into a room above. With this ar- 
rangement, a front door cannot be of much ser- 
vice, as they rarely swing on their hinges. 

All the land at the back of the long chain of 
marine villas is steep, rising to the height of 
some hundreds of feet, in many places, but hav- 
ing no appearance of ever having been cultivated. 
An occasional tree, with noble, wide-spreading 
branches, relieves the monotony that would oth- 
erwise be complete. 

Perched at the very summit of one of the lofty 
elevations about seven miles from the town, we 
saw a charming little pavilion, partly hidden by 
the foliage of vigorous trees that were waving 
over its roof. It is called a kiosk—a favorite re- 
treat of the Sultan. Accompanied by one or 
two of the royal ladies, he sits there, and, while 
puffing a nargilah, complacently looks down 
upon the mighty city of which he is the uncon- 
trolled master. 

Still further on, the walls of a new palace, ex- 
tremely elegant in its proportions, with highly 
finished fluted marble columns, will soon be 
ready for occupancy. 

No one could give any satisfactory account of 
the object or probable destiny of the grand struc- 
ture, which will equal some of the finest private 
country estates in England. 

When a house is completed in Turkey, it sim- 
ply means the house and nothing else; since 
gardens, walks, tastefully disposed shrubbery 
and plants, are not common. 

We were assured, however, that the Sultan 
was the owner and even projector of+the hand- 
some dwelling; and moreover, that it was sur- 
mised for one of his royal daughters, whom he 
hoped, if it could be brought about, for a wife of 
the youngest son of his rebel subject, Mahommed 
Ali, of Egypt. 

In extreme old age, that bloody hero and re- 
generator of the valley of the Nile, had a son 
born by a very young mother. If he lives, in 
the course of events, he must in time have the 
government of his father’s dominions, with all 
their ancient antiquities, resting upon his shoul- 
ders. 

Should Abbas Pasha—already a troublesome 
vassal—die, abdicate, or be compelled to leave 
the country, Said Pasha, his brother, admiral of 
the fleet, who has recently been visiting Europe, 
is the next heir to the vice regal throne; and 
after him, the young prince. 

It has been asserted that the Sultan is ambi- 
tious to get possession of the little fellow, which 
would give him at once a strong controlling in- 
fluence over the affairs of that miserably govern- 
ed appendage of the Turkis! empire. 
says that the Sultan first invited Abbas Pasha to 


Rumor 


permit the prince to visit his court, but the horse- 
loving ruler apprehended a plot, and therefore 
respectfully declined the honor. Finally, the 
new rural palace towards the Black Sea, quite 
beyond all other establishments, either public 
or private, was tendered the Egyptian despot for 
the use of his little relative, if he would permit 


him to accompany his mother and suite, to make 
a pleasure excursion to the Golden Horn, which 
was also respectfully declined, 
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‘has at this time only two Constitu- 
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DON PEDRO IL. 

Herewith we give a fine engraving 
of the Emperor of Brazil, from a 
painting by Almeida. A description 
of Don Pedro and the country itself 
will no doubt much interest our read- 
ers. The Empire of Brazil borders 
on the ocean for 900 leagues, and is 
traversed in every direction by the 
finest rivers in the world; it is a 
country rich and fertile in the high- 
est degree, with a mild and healthy 
climate, and is already making vig- 
orous steps towards the splendid 
future reserved for it by Providence. 
Its coasts extend from 2 deg. of 
north latitude to the 31 deg. of south 
latitnde, and 500 leagues inland. 
Its soil produces almost without cul- 
ture all the plants of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Its climate is milder 
than that of Naples or Cadiz. It 
includes among its cities Rio de Ja- 
neiro, the capital of the Empire, one 
of the most commercial ports and 
the most magnificent harbor in the 
world, with a population of near 
300,000 souls; Bahia, with 140,000; 
Pernambuco, with 80,000; Maran- 
ham, with 35,000; Para, Santos, 
Porto Allegre, Ceara, Maceyo, Rio 
Grande, Espirito Santo, Cottinquiba 
Campos, and many other populous, 
active, and flourishing towns. Its 
annual income is at present shout 
£5,000,000, which has been regular- 
ly augmenting one-tenth at least 
every year since the accession of the 
present Emperor; and, when one 
considers the number of expenses 
which are decentralized, and that 
each province has its own particular 
budget, it is not astonishing that 
with such a revenue Brazil pays all 
internal expenses, the dividends of 
its debts, and has a surplus revenue 
of from £300,000 to £400,000. The 
Constitution of Brazil, given to it by 
Don Pedro I, is admirably edapted 
to the feelings, and customs, and 
requirements of the inhabitants of 
this vast empire, and has continued 
fresh and vigorous in the mild exer- 
cise of its laws over the Brazilira 
vation. It is a singular fact that in 
the midst of al) the republican insti- 
tutions of South America, the Bra- 
zilian a'one has flourished great and 
free: while the others have fallen to 
tyrants, or crumbled to pieces from 
defective elements which 

d them. And, curiously enough, 

this Con-titution of a new empire 


tions in the Christian world more 
ancient than itself—the Engli-h 
and the Federal Constitution of the 
United States.—The present Emperor of Brazil 
is the son of Don Pedro I, of Braganza and 
Bourbon, and of the Arch duchess of Austria, 
Leonoldina He is the legitimate descendant 
of the three great roval houses in Europe—Bra- 
grnza, Bo m, and Hapsburg; and was pro- 


PORTRAIT OF DON PEDRU Il, EMvkKOR UF BRAZIL. 


claimed, upon the abdication of his father, at the 
age of five years and some months. A Council 
of Regency composed of three members, took 
the reins of government, which shortly passed 
into the hands of one regent; and so truly had 
statesmen of every political shade the good of 


their country and the rights of their prince at 
heart, that during this critical period, from 1831 
to 1835, when France, Italy, Spain, Portagal, 
Poland, Greece, and all American States w-re 
in a general state of disturbance, and had lost 
their institutions, or modified them vivlently, 


IRISH HARYEST SCENE, IN KILKENNY, IRELAND. 


Brazil preserved its Constitution 
with only some modifications legally 
established in its municipal or pro- 
vincial councils. The education of 
the young Emperor was perfect. In 
every branch of learning that it was 
thought necessary to teach him, he 
made remarkable progress. His two 
sisters—Donna Januaria, married, 
in 1844, to the Count of Aquila, 
brother of the King of Naples; and 
Donna Francisca, married, in 1848, 
to the Prince de Joinville—shared 
with equal ardor in his high and va- 
ried studies. In July, 1840, the 
Emperor Don Pedro II was (al- 
though he had not yet attained his 
majority) declared by the Chambers 
to be of age, and assumed the sov- 
ereign power when not quite fifteen. 
His imperial highness was united in 
marriage, on the 30th of May, 1843, 
to the Princess Theresa-Christina- 
Maria, sister of the King of Naples, 
eminently distinguished for her ac- 
complishments, her patronage of the 
fine arts, unbounded generosity, and 
amiable disposition. the 
above union were born two princes, 
who died young, and two princesses, 
the eldest of whom—Christina Leo- 
Idina—bears the title of Imperial 
rincess, as heir-presumptive to the 
crown. Don Pedro is tall and stout ; 
he has large blue eyes, fair and 
abundant hair and beard—a northern 
type which seems to have come from 
fair Germany rather than the warm 
latitudes of the brown Rio. He is 
an expert horseman, and delights in 
athletic exercises. When at Rio, he 
is constantly in public. The Em- 
peror receives twice a week his sub- 
jects and foreigners who desire to be 
presented to him. He speaks to 
every one, and listens with the cour- 
teous manners of a gentleman, and 
converses with each in his own lan- 
guage ; writing and speaking fluently 
English, French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. Strongly attached to 
literature, the young prince presides 
assiduously at the sittings of the His- 
torical and Geographical Institute of 
Rio, and his interest is never more 
vividly excited than when he hears 
the reading of historical or literary 
papers concerning the origin of his 
empire. But the great work of Don 
Pedro IT, is that of having openly 
attacked the national prejudice of 
the necessity of black slaves, and 
having overcome it. It was not suf- 
ficient to decree the suppression of 
the traffic, but it was necessary to 
open up to the agriculturists new 
ways and means, by which they 
should, within a longer or shorter delay, dispense 
with black laborers. Two very effective laws to 
this end were passed in 1850; one, concerning 
the concession of territorial properties ; the other, 
settling the mode of colonization. ‘These laws 
have been attended with the happiest results. 


(See page 881, for description. } 
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A fine large interior view of the new Masical Hall. Bos- 
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architectural display, representing the finest exhibition 
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A large, full engraving beautifully executed. rep- 
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A large, full page engraving of a ee elaborate and 
perfect "the funeral procession of 
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Also, a large, full engraving, forming a fine me- 
dallion picture of Webster, surrounded by « mourning 
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for his loss. By our artist, Mr. Kowse. 

A series of hunting scenes, very capitally executed, rep- 
resenting the hare in chase, the hunteman mounted’ and 
making a flying leap the pack of dogs in fuil cry, the 
deer in the field scenting their pursuers, and a large, fine 
head ®f a hound - forming a capital series of pictures. 

A fine picture by our artist, Mr. M ] 
Osmanli, the Mameluke, as deseribed in the ‘commence- 
ment of our novelette, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

A picture of a Chinese Water Bearer, navigating a boat 
in a most novel manner, and of a most curious construc- 
tion. 

An engraving of the famous Lola Montez, in character 
as a danseuse. 

A very beautiful im, our artist, Mr. Rosenburg, 
representing Crenton ew 


THE IRISH HARVEST. 

Qn the opposite page we present to our read- 
ers a characteristic and interesting picture of 
Irish rural life. The scene represents a group of 
laborers in the harvest field partaking of refresh- 
ments after the labors of the day. In many dis- 
tricts of Ireland, there are scenes like this which 
give unmistakable evidence of prosperity, not- 
withstanding the reports that are constantly 
reaching us of want and misery in that unfortu- 
nate land. It is true that many parts of Ireland 
have become very nearly deserted by reason of 
the extensive emigration to this country; but 
there are still, as our picture represents, smiling 
harvest fields and happy laborers there, still rich 
tields of ripened grain, and richly laden store- 
houses of prolific yields. ‘The picture is a trath- 
ful one, and, to our eye, has many points of 
great and touching interest. 


SPLINTERS. 


. The liberated Abd-el Kadir continues to 
be the lion of the day in Paris. 
.... A Frenchman lives in a garret that he 
may afford to be a dandy in the street. 
.. Boston folks very justly complain of the 
high price of provisions in the city. 
.. Large quantities of apples have been 
shipped for England from New York. 
.... There is a Chinese theatrical company 
now performing in San Francisco. 
. Wild ducks are represented to be un- 
usually plenty on the Chesapeake River. 
.+.. They are erecting a very large theatre 
at St. Louis. The pit to hold 1000 persons. 
«+. Mr. Thackeray has proved immensely 
popular in New York, as a lecturer. 
. The gold mines of Australia are now 
yielding at the rate of $48,000,000 per annum. 
. The Philadelphians are reviving the idea 
of erecting a very splendid opera house. 
.. Madame Sontag’s net profits from her 
concerts in this city amounted to $10,000. 
. Little Paul Julien, it appears, is quite a 
brilliant composer as well as performer. 
.... Mr. Clapp, of the Evening Gazette, ren- 
ders his theatrical record exceedingly interesting. 
. Mr. Silsbee, the Yankee comedian, has 
re-appeared with great success in London. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

We present our readers, on pages 376, 377, a 
superb, fine, large picture representing the fa- 
mous Battle of Waterloo. It is probably the 
best picture we have ever given, but regardless 
of expense, we are resolved to give our readers 
a paper which shall be unrivalled in beauty, ex- 
cellence and real worth, at each weekly visit. 
Particularly is this picture timely just at this 
period, when the hero of this battle—the re- 
nowned and lamented Duke of Wellington—is 
just departed from life, and when his deeds are 
recalled to the memory of all. The duke and 
his suite will easily be discerned in the middle 
ground of the picture; he wears no plume, and 
is seated on a full blooded white Arabian. In 
the foreground we have represented a portion of 
the melee, where the fight has become a hand to 
hand one, and where cavalry and infantry are 
contending together. The picture is one that 
will tell its own story, and will form a study for 
hours. 

It will be remembered that this battle took 
place on the 18th of June, 1815, between the 
allied army under the Duke of Wellington, and 
the French under Napoleon. There is some dis- 
crepancy in the statements on the subject, but 
each army probably consisted of about 70,000 
men. The French began the attack between 
11 and 12 o’clock in the forenoon. The object 
of Napoleon was to defeat the British, or force 
them to retreat, before the Prussians, who he 
knew were coming up, could arrive on the field; 
while the army of the Duke of Wellington was to 
maintain its ground till he could be joined by 
his allies, when it might be in his power to be- 
come the assailant. The attacks of the French 
were repeated with the greatest fury; but they 
made no serious impression on the British, by 
whom they were sustained and repelled with in- 
vincible courage and resolution. At length, 
about a quarter past six o’clock, the Prussians 
came into the field, with a strong force of from 
15,000 to 20,000 men. The English then be- 
came the assailants; and though Napoleon 
brought forward his guard, which had not pre- 
viously been engaged, it could not stem the tor- 
rent, and, having been forced to give way, the 
whole army got into inextricable confusion, and 
the rout became universal. 

The slaughter was enormous. Tho British 
lost, besides officers, about 15,000 men killed 
and wounded. The French loss is not exactly 
known ; but it was not, perhaps, less, in the bat- 
tle and pursuit, than 30,000 men. All their 
cannon and baggage also fell into the hands of 
their conquerors; and it may, indeed, be said 
that the French army was entirely destroyed. 
Such was the Battle of Waterloo, in which the 
star of Napoleon set, never to shine again! 


+ 


Lire or Hosea Battovu.—The third edition 
of this work, by the editor of the Pictorial, is just 
issued from the press, and is for sale, wholesale 
and retail, by Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton. We would that all our readers might be- 
come familiar with the daily beauty of the life 
we have portrayed. 


— 


GLEAsSON’s PicToRIAL.—Out of many illustrated period- 
icals that have been started in this country, there is but 
one that can be said to have been successful, and estab- 
lished itself permanently and effectually. That one is 
Gleason’s Pictorial. This elegantly illustrated weekly 
has won for itself a ty which is equalled 

no _— publication in this country.—Lansingburgh 

Gaz-tte 


» 


Fire AwnniniLator. — The establishment 
where these English humbugs are constructed, in 
London, was lately consumed by jire! Com- 
ment is unnecessary. A quack dying by his own 
medicine. 


“Uncrie Tom’s Canrn.”—This piece at the 
Museum is pecuniarily profitable, for the time 
being ; but, to our mind, it will add nothing to 
the respectability of the establishment, and the 
sooner it is dropped the better. 


Brevity.—When a man has no design but to 
speak plain truth, he may say a great deal in a 
very narrow compass. 


Prrsonat.—A_ grandson of the celebrated 
Paley was recently ordained in England. He is 
going as a missionary to Africa. 


next ’—The New York Tribune sug- 
gests the fitting of the night cars on railroads 
with berths instead of seats. 


Raitway Maxia.—“ Your mongy 


AND your life!” 


1853. 
GLEASON'S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 
VOL. IV. 


NEW TYPE, NEW HEADING AND 
SPLENDID IMPROVEMENTS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICE! 


Determined to commence the year 1853 with 


100,000! 


circulation, we have resolved to reduce the price 
of out paper on the Ist of January, to such 
terms as ‘shall place it within the reach of all, 
and enable us to increase our list of subscribers 
to the above number; we have therefore deter- 
mined to offer the most liberal inducement to 
clubs, ¢o0 as to ensure the necessity for publish- 
ing this immense edition. 

Fully realizing the spirit of the age, the great 
improvement in art, and the constantly increas- 
ing intelligence of the people, we shall with this 
change of prices also vastly improve our already 
splendidly illustrated journal, so as to render it 
a most invaluable visitant to every home circle, 
both for the beauty of its mechanical execution, 
and the intrinsic value of the paper iteelf, as a 
literary record of the useful and beautiful. 

Therefore, having thoroughly perfected our 
plans, especially in improving our engraving 
department, as well as the literary character of 
the Pictorial, we shall bring out the paper in 
such a style as not only to merit all the enco- 
miums of praise so lavishly bestowed upon it, 
but also so as to challenge increased respect for 
its enhanced excellence and perfection. Some 
of the proposed features are entirely novel and 
new altogether, and will be duly announced. 
In short, the whole paper will be far superior to 
anything we have ever before given to the 
public. 

By reference to our columns, it will be seen 
that we employ the best writers in the country, 
and shall continue to do so. Among them are 
the following ladies and gentlemen, who require 
no eulogium from us. 


Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
Mrs. L. H. Sieovaney, 
Mrs. Auice RB. Ngan, 
Miss Carey, 
Miss Auice Carry, 
Mrs. Orne, 
Miss Anne 
Mrs. 8. P. Doveury, 
Mrs. ©. A. Haypen, 
Mrs KR T. E_prepes, 
Mrs. E. R. B. Wavo, 
etc., etc., ete. 


Rev. H. Hastixes 

Henry We. Hersert, 

T. Bucwanan Kean, 

T. ARTHUR, 

A. J. H. Ducanne, 

Epes SARGENT, 

Georce W. 

Francis A AGE, 

Park BenJaMin, 

Dr. J. V. U. Sire, 

Ban: Poors, 
etc., etc., etc. 


These are but a few of the names actually 
engaged upon and now contributing to the Picto- 
rial, and we respectfully call the attention of our 
readers to the fact, that never was such an array 
of literary talent engaged upon any newspaper 
establishment in this country. But our aim is 
upward and onward, and our readers and sub- 
scribers must reap the benefit. 

In pursuance of the plan we have sketched 
above, we offer the Pictorial at the following 


greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 


TO CLUBS—-INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber,—one year, . . . $3 00 
2 subscribers, “ “ 5 00 
4 ‘ 9 00 
8 “e “ “e d 16 00 


Any names may be added to the last number 
at the rate of $2 00 each, per annum. 

One copy/of the Prcrortat and one copy of 
the FLac o¥ our Union one year, for $4 00. 

Now is the time to form clubs for the New Year. 
We hope our readers and postmasters through- 
out the country will form clubs at these rates. 

The paper will also be for sale at all the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country, and by all 
the newsmen, for Six Cents per copy. 


Prouiric Growru.—The California papers 
boast of cornstalks growing to the height of 20 
feet in that prolific country of big stories and 
gold dust. 


Query.—We observed a sign in Washington 
Street, the other day, which read thus: Pardon 
W. Chase. Wonder what he’s done? 


Piruy.—Theodore Hook says of railroads: 
“They annihilate space and time, not to mention 
a multitude of passengers.” 


In this city. by Rev. Phineas Stow, Mr. Samuel L. B. 
Black to Miss Martha D. eegitas. 


By Rev. Mr. Bartol, Dr. John E. Hatherway to Miss 
Caroline A. Gaffield. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. David T. Stackpole to Miss Ce- 
linda Plympton. 

By Rev. Mr. catty SE Diodate Morgan to Miss A. M. 
Cutler, deaf mutes. 

At Charlestown, “Mr. Frederic Caisburg to Miss Hannah 


Dalay. 
we Chen, Mr. Wm. Henry Hutchinson to Miss Rosa- 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. William E. Brown- 
ell, of Boston, to Miss Mary R. Norwood. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Augustus C. Blake to Miss Ida D. 
Woodward. 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr Pike, Mr. J. E. Paine, of New 
York, to Miss Eliza R Glover. 

At West Newton, Mr. Samuel 8. Kilburn, Jr., to Miss 
Permelia P. Pike. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Boyden, Mr. Henry P. Fowler to 
Mins Phoebe Young, of Augusta, Me. 

t Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. Edwin Paige 

Miss Louisa M. Elliott : ’ 

At Gloucester, Mr. Henry B. Shute to Miss Adelis 


Withers. 
Foster, Mr. James Jackson 
aria 


At Andover, b 
Miss } 

At th Brookfield, Rev Mr. Bra Mr. Isaac W. 
Leach to Miss Celia R. Caswell, both of Teanton. 

At Westmoreland, N. #., by Rev. Stephen ie Kogers, Mr. 
Lewis Webster, of Detroit, to Miss Martha F. Dunbar. 


In this city, Payson Perrin, Esq. 67: Mr. Richard W. 
Staton, 47: Capt. Samuel Robinson, 68; Mre.. Eliza B. 
Lane. 56; Mr. John F. L Bickford, 24: Mr. John Warren, 
42; Mrs Sarah Hannah Boles, 9: Capt. Joseph Burnham, 
of Newcastle, Me ,46; Franklin Gertz, youngest son of Mr. 
John H. Riley 

At South Boston. Mary ly Brabiner, 11. 

At Charlestown, Persis B. Pooke, 9. 

At Roxburv, P. I. Farnham, E-q., late of Salem, 64. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Marv Merriam, 88. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Thomas Dudle 7, 39. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Hannah Bartictt. 70. 

At Hingham, Dr. Thomas Barnes, 64. 

At Groton. Rev. William Gragg, 66. 

At Salem, Mrs. Phebe Smith, 60. 

At Danvers, Mr. Sullivan Hyde, 79. 

At Gloucester, Lucy Ann Thurston. 5. 

At Newburyport, Widow Mary Carlton, 75. 

At Rehoboth, Mr. Abie! Bliss, 89. 

At Worecest-r, Ann Elizabeth Chapin. 6. 

At New Bedford. Mrs. Hepsey 8. Wordeli, 24. 

At Holmes’s Hole, Capt. Zenas Dillingham. dr., 44. 

At Portland, “Me , Cept Thomas Hanna, 7 

At New Haven. Mr Aaron E. Whittemore, 44. 

At St. Louis, W. C. Rogers, Esq 

At Mormon Island, Cal .Mr Henry B Booth. 24. 

On board United States Receivirg St.ip Ohio, at Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, Stephen P. Brownell, bo. 

Lost overboard from ship Hought»n, Nov. 22, on the 
en from Liverpool to New York, John Joaes, xaman, 

ton. 


GPLBYDTD PLELORTAY, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of’ the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are dev to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. tee pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraity of 
every noted character ‘in the world, both male and fema'c. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 

en, With numerous specimens from the animal king- 

m, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly jon with the 
fund of a it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscell , to inculcate the strictest and 
highest téne of and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing Ny 4 to view all that is good = vane avoiding all 
tha - ge in its tendency. In 5! t is to 
make the paper loved, res; ond for its 
combined excellencies. ai 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing 
the fr of January and July; thus making two 
per year, of four hundred and si xteen pages each. 

(7 One copy of the Fiac or our Usiox, and one copy 
Drawine-Room Companion, one year, 


The Prcrortat Drawine-Room ComPpanio® may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots tix hout tue 
countrv, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single topy 


every SarunD AY, by 
¥. GLEASON, LBostox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE 
8. FRENCH, 15] Nassau, cor. New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philedstp 

BURGESS, TAYLOR & CO.,111 Baltimore’ 
A.C BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, cor. Fourth and Chesnut, 8¢. Louis. 


1 Subscriptions received at sither of the above places. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE AERONAUT. 
BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


Up! up through the blue shining ether, 
Fly away to the home of the sun; 

Pause not in thy eagle-like soaring, 
Till thy far lofty journey be done. 

Like a dim speck, the green earth below thee, 
Ts fading away from thy sight ; 

As to regions unknown thou art flitting, 
Where dwell the blest spirits of light! 


Up! up through the blue, shining ether ; 

Thou ‘rt leaving a world far behind, 
Where there ’s sorrow enough in all conscience, 

A land where there ’s no grief to find! 
Stop not till thy mission be ended, 

What! pause in thy upward career? 
Alas! the brave wight has descended, 

* No country,”’ says he, “ like this ‘ere!’ 
And thus will it be with him ever, 

Who seeks a world better to gain ; 
Though he soar aloft through the ether, 

Or plunge in the fathomless main, 
Disappointment will ever await him, 

And when he returns he will say, 
“This earth is a bad one, I grant ye, 


But where is a better one, pray ?” 


* 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No. XVI. 


RY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 
BAALBEC AND LEBANON. 

Tn crossing from Damascus to Beiroot, by way 
of Baalbec, a four days’ journey, yet but about 
seventy miles distant, we received a fearful grect- 
ing from old Lebanon. As soon as the vast 
panorama of city gardens and groves was hidden 
by the intervening ridge of the Hermon range, 
which is really a spur of Lebanon, it began to 
rain, snow, thunder, hail and blow, until, after 
enduring everything and halting two days upon 
the route, we reached the snug harbor of Bei- 
root. 
home, there was still something entirely new to 


Familiar enough with winter travel at 


me in a four days’ battle, on horseback, with 
fierce mountain-blasts, drenching to the skin, 
palsying the limbs, chilling the heart, so that for 
hours not a word was spoken,—and then, rest- 
ing at night upon the hard earth, in the smoke 
of some wretched brush, our wet garments cling- 
ing to the skin, the flat mud-roof distilling upon 
us something more abundant than dew, a poor 
apology for food being the best that could be ob- 
tained. Sometimes, too, there was danger; the 
bare rocks were often slippery ; the over-fatigued 
traveller is never cautious; the road is not 
marked so as to be certainly traced through the 
snow. Once I forced the men on when they 
pretended it was too foggy to find any path. 
Once, too, the horses floundered in a swift 
stream, and once the mud was so deep that it 
seemed quite impossible for the beasts to get 
their limbs out when they were once in. But 
a kind Providence took the care of us we could 
not of ourselves; and, without one fall, or once 
straying from the track, though with some suf- 
fering and much privation, we found ourselves 
ayain within the embrace of civilization, at the 
seaport of Syria. 

The ascent of Anti-Lebanon was magnificent. 
Parting with “Es sham” in some cypress-cov- 
ered cemeteries, where fresh flowers bloomed at 
many a grave, and where, in the fever-season, 
burials take place by hundreds, we skirted along 
the Barrady, a fresh, wild, dancing mountain- 
torrent, with fine falls, and many a verdant val- 
ley wherever a branch of the river unites with 
the main stream. These are generally appro- 
priated to the culture of silk, one hundred and 
ten thousand pounds being still raised annually ; 
about half of the supply before the introduction 
of English cottons. Here are wild glens, ro- 
mantic passes, English-looking gardens, apple 
and apricot orchards,—a very kind, industrious 
and simple-hearted peasantry, prospering better, 
we thought, than in any other part of Syria,— 
the best cultivators of the soil, we suspect, that 
the Sultan can boast in any part of his domin- 
ion. Ain Fijji is the richest valley, with the 
largest growth of the mulberry, and abundance 
of roses ; but, Lebdany, where we laid by to let 
the snow-storm blow over, at the source of the 


river which waters all the Damascus plain, is an 
exquisite spot; the roads hedged in by luxuri- 
ant hawthorn and buckthorn, the orchards in 
excellent order, and some of the white houses 
The Paradise of our 
first parents, of which the neighboring tomb of 


looking even romantic. 


| Adam put us in mind, seemed more likely to 
| have been in some such picturesque valley, than 
in the suanburnt and sickly plain. The Moham- 
| medan family which lodged us here were quite 
as affectionate as the Franciscans at Nazareth. 
The children became even too familiar and 
fiiendly, and were as curious about us as the 
little Bedouins whom we took such pains to 
At night, parents and children lay 
down together, a few feet from us, upon well- 


amuse. 


wadded coverlets, in the same dresses which 
they had worn through the day. In the morn- 
ing they had but to open their eyes to be ready 
for the breakfast. 

Baalbec, a half-ruined, half-Christian village, 
once the stately “city of the Sun,” then rejoicing 
in a magnificent temple of Jupiter, under Julius 
Cesar, the “Heliopolis” fortress, the most 
splendid of Syrian towns at the time of the Mos- 
lem conquest, gave us a mockery of shelter and 
no food, in the ancient Greek convent, itself a 
ruin. Long before reaching it, indeed, upon en- 
tering the valley of the Bekaa, which separates 
Anti-Lebanon from the loftier Lebanon, “ the 
glory of Baalbec” towers up over the battle- 
mented walls of a deserted fort. This glory 
consists of six lofty columns inside of the en- 
closure, upon a platform one thousand feet long 
and seven hundred broad, all of hewn stones, 
three of which lying together measure one hun- 
dred and eighty fect, called the “hill of Baal- 
bec.” On the outside stand six lesser, but still 
superb pillars, as if mourners over a confused 
mass of broken shafts, capitals and bases, fruits, 
apparently, of some earthquake shock. 

The principal parts of this famous temple of 
the earliest idolatry are a Saracen mosque, com- 
paratively modern, provided with port holes for 
defence, and bomb-proof magazines beneath ; an 
elegant temple, with fourteen columns on either 
side, bearing the name of the Sun, and an eagle, 
the genuine object of the worship, which must 
be guessed, as it cannot be seen on the huge 
carved keystone over the door, which seems to 
hang but by a thread, and to be just ready to 
crush the profane intruder at his first footfall ; 
then,a partly circular and very exten-ive temple 
containing shrines for all the gods, superbly 
carved with Medusa heads and sea-shells, in too 
rich a style, with a private place for the priests. 
What some name “ the Forum,” must have been 
the outer court, dedicated to the same purposes 
as the “Court of the Gentiles” at Jerusalem, 
perhaps for some more august ceremony, per- 
haps fur the pious meditations of the devotees. 
The Mosque, Pantheon, Temple of Baal and 
open Court make but a single whole, whose ef- 
fect is greatly impaired by the fortress, which 
completely shuts in the Acropolis-like summit. 
Of course such delicate Corinthian work cannot 
he the oldest shrine, erected before Palmyra had 
its temples or Judaism its Sinai commandments. 
The most ancient part of Karnack is rudeness 
itself; and probably those monstrous stones, ar- 
ranged now for military purposes in the outer 
wall, were cut and laid by unknown artists in 
more primitive structures, for the honor of the 
Isis and Horus are often traced 
among the carvings. 


god of day. 


Near by is a little gem, a circular shrine, hav- 
ing an outside wall of the richest columns, 
carved with the same superfluous ornament as 
those of the great temple, and far more decayed 
and injured than the principal stracture, 

The temple quarry is not far distant. A sin- 
gle stone still lies there, nearly ready to be 
moved, of a size surpassing most of those which 
are so justly admired in Egypt. It is sixty-eight 
feet long. eighteen feet wide and nearly square. 
It is a wonder how such stones were ever raised 
so high as they are found at Baalbec, before our 
machinery was known. But we may as well 
own at once, that it is not possible for us to im- 
agine how the ancients transported so vast 
masses over such distances, end raised them to 
such heights as we find throughout Egypt, and 
here at Baatbec. Far out in the plain was a 
little oratory, built evidently of spoils from other 
buildings, tasteless, roofless and deserted. 

From this decaying village, no longer refresh- 
ing the traveller, as of old, with fruits and viands 
to the Christian town of Zaahly, was nearly a 
day. The fertile and beautiful plain of the 
Bekaa, and the river Leontes (now Litany), had 
to be crossed, through deep mud and swollen 
waters—then came, after a scramble over wild 
mountains, the extensive nurseries, well-tilled 
gardens and widely scattered homes of these 
Syrian Swiss. Zaahly took us by surprise. It 
presents a beautiful appearance from a distance, 


has a large population for such a mouatain 


place, boasts of numerous schools under the 
charge of Jesuits, and no little business. Had 
travellers been more in the habit of passing this 
way, one of the most prosperous places in Syria 
would not have remained so nearly unknown. 
It certainly outshines Damascus in streams, 
groves and gardens, and from its lofty position 
has beauties of its own, with which no mere 
plain can compare, besides being the healthiest 
collection of fifteen thousand people in all the 
east. Its four 
their bell, an almost unknown indulgence in any 
part of Turkey; even in the European houses 
at Damascus, the servants were commonly sum- 
moned by clapping of the hands. Our pretty 
hostess assured me that the taxes were very 


“hristian churches have each 


light, and she had many a rich shawl and golden 
trinket to exhibit. 

The famous cedars of Lebanon we were ob- 
lized to give up; nine-tenths of the year they 
are quite inaccessible because of the snow, and 
are only approached with any comfort during 
the month of June. There is but a single patch 
of them, up near the limit of perpetual snow, a 
dozen of the oldest of which are called by the 
Christians, “ saints,” and by the Moslems, “ god- 
trees.” Lebanon itself is not a hill, so much as 
a country, inhabited towards the sea by brave 
and hardy mountaineers, in numerous villages, 
who, by the improvement of every inch of soil 
and by the laborious construction of terraces, 
raise all the comforts of life, particularly the fa- 
mous “wine of gold,” a delicious yeti very sim- 
ple beverage. 

But we were to know nothing of this lime- 
stone-range, called “‘ White” or Lebanon, per- 
haps from its color, except its winter-frown. 
The Baalbee monk had prayed for good weather 
for travellers; the prayer of the lazy beggar 
mnst have worked by contraries, for we were 
swept along in a storm, which howled through 
the mountain-gorge as if it would hurl old Leba- 
non down upon us, and gave us some ideas of 
sublimity, which we would gladly have spared. 

It will hardly be credited that the best road 
from the capital of Syria to its principal seaport 
is, a great portion of it, no easier than the worst 
ascent of the “ White Hills,”"—a narrow mule- 
path, over heaped-up rocks, with nothing like a 
wall to guard from the precipice, no convenien- 
ces for passing a loaded caravan, no resting 
places better than Turkish khans for most of 
the way. The English consul, who is often 
called the “ Pasha of Damascus,” is urging the 
government to open a road over this most im- 
portant route. The whole world certainly would 
be benefited by a grand improvement like this, 
bringing Damascus within a day of the Mediter- 
ranean, pouring its silks and fruits into Europe, 
and taking in turn the cottons and woollens, 
the necessaries and comforts of the rest of the 
world. 


To one that rejoices as Ido in the growing 
brotherhood of nations, who feels that the pro- 
gress of humanity is certain, even when it seems 
most retarded, it is more than a hope that this 
earliest seat of the human race may yet be as 
richly blest as the latest home of civilization 
upon our own shores, that a fostering hand may 
by-and-by be extended from the New World to 
the Old, that the mouldering tombstone of Mo- 
hammedanism may be lifted off from the still 
live soul of Syria, and a buried nationality rise 
up, only second in beauty to that when the Cre- 
ator breathed “let there be light,” and life and 
blessedness sprang into being at a word. 


> — 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
SYMPATHY. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Sweet and ever fragrant flower, 
Gilowing in the feeling heart ; 
Bursting forth in sorrow’s hour, 
Shedding balm for sorrow’s smart ; 
Never leave my heart, 0, never, 
1 will hold thee as my friend ; 
Time and change fond ties may sever, 
Hope's thy motto to the end! 


In my heart thy growth I'll nurture, 
Weary hours thy sweets beguile ; 
Painting forth a brighter future 
For each sorrow-stricken child! 
Firm I°ll plant thee in my bosom, 
Usher forth at sorrow’s call ; 
Ever fragrant are thy blossoms, 
Yielding sweets for one and all! 


It is a base temper in mankind that they will 
not take the smallest slight at the hand of those 
who have done then the greatest kindness. 


[Written for Glesson’s Pictorial.) 


FASHION, 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Fasuion is fast taking from us our rights. 
One may be a little amused to see how we are 
led to bow as instinctively to her demands, as 
though a law imposed a penalty for our viola- 
tion. Mr. Pitts had a new hat some two years 
since; he had kept it merely for “ great occa- 
sions”’ the first year, and the last one it has 
been an every day article. He calculated wear- 
ing it one year more—for he is a pradent man 
—but that little dandy over the way attacked 
him the other morning upon its peculiar style, and 
Pitts’s children joined him, and almost persuad- 
ed the man the nap was all gone from the edges, 
and the crown had turned red. Pitts said he 
hated to be out of fashion, and so forthwith, the 
old comfortable beaver, just as good as new, was 
sold for seventy-five cents, by way of exchange, 
and a new one of “ Genin’s best” mounted forth- 
with. Now it is not so much matter in the case 
of Pitts, because he can afford it; but it docs 
drag hard upon the Widow Brown and her five 
daughters, who have a bare competency with 
stricteconomy. Mrs. Brown’s daughters all had 
new cloaks last winter—good, comfortable gar- 
ments. They were cut with yoke necks; now 
the fashion has changed, and the girls demand 
to have those cloaks transformed into fashionable 
capes—and strange to say, the mother complied, 
for she wanted her children to be fashionably 
dressed. These capes required a tassel behind ; 
tassels varied in style and prices, but the young 
ladies, of course, desired the richest, and so five 
dollars were paid for five tassels to the sacks! 
At this very time, Mrs. Brown told a friend she 
did need a barrel of flour, but had not the money 
just then to buy one. 

Mr. Gill consulted with his tailoress and found 
he could have his overcoat repaired to look 
nearly as well as new; but she inadvertently 
dropped that it was not cut in the present mode, 
whereupon all his determination to have it re- 
paired vanished. He dismissed his tailoress, 
told her he supposed “he might as well get a 
fashionable garment, and done with it.’ 

Mrs. Jones had been uneasy for sometime 
past to secure a pew on the Jower floor in the 
broad aisle of the church. Mr. Jones insisted 
upon keeping the old one, aflirming he could 
hear just as well, the taxes were much lighter, 
and some of the best of the congregation sur- 
rounded them. But the good woman was not 
to be put off in that way; she knew the most 
fashionable people sat there, and she wanted to 
be in proximity—for she would be devout, and 
still know just what her neighbors wore ! 

Byles, the landlord of many stores, told me 
the demand for plate glass of enormous size had 
become so common, that in fixing his tenants up 
fashionably, all his income was nearly expended. 

Now, having sufliciently berated the good old 
dame Fashion, it is but fair she should tell her 
story. Speaking of hats—“ Why,” said she, 
“more than ten thousand journeymen would be 
turned out of employ, were all the beavers of 
the same identical finish and style. Do I not, 
therefore, give bread to the families of such ? 
As to the tassels that swing behind the Brown 
children’s capes, why the people engaged in 
manufacturing such articles are named legion. 
With their earnings they support whole families, 
decrepid parents and crippled children. As to 
overcoats, why Gill would become so selfish in 
pocketing his dividends, did not Iurge my claim, 
that nobody would be benefited by his money. 
And so on to the end of the chapter.” The 
camel’s hair shawl which cost a thousand dol- 
lars, and the India scarf for which one hundred 
was paid, only take from the coffers of the rich 
man to be placed in the hands of dependent ven- 
ders of thesame. All the trouble lies in keeping 
We should keep an eye to 
signing mortgages and surrendering rights for 
the sake of gratifying our love of show ; but good 
sense will always regulate sound heads in these 
matters. 


within one’s means, 


Ilumanity will direct us to be particularly 
cautious of treating with the least appearance of 
neglect, those who have lately met with misfor- 
tuncs, and are sunk in life. Such persons are 
apt to think themselves slighted, when no such 
thing is intended. Their minds being already 
sore, feel the least rub very severely. And who 
would be so cruel as to add affliction to the 
alllicted ¢ 

- 


Far better one unpurchased heart, 
Than glory’s proudest name.— Tvrherman, 
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MATRIMONY IN RUSSIA. 

On Whitsuntide afternoon, there are now to 
be seen in the summer gardens of St. Petersburg 
the daughters of the middling class, ranged in 
long rows, dressed in their best, and often be- 
decked with costly jewels. Matrimony is the ob- 
ject of the display. Young bachelors walk up 
and down the line of damsels, critically inspect- 
ing them as they pass. Should their eye indi- 
cate that they have made a choice, a matchmak- 
ing friend of the young lady steps out of the 
rear rank, joins the would-be-wooer, informing 
him of the girl’s circumstances, of her family, 
dowry, of her housewifely qualities, ete., and ob- 
tains from him similar information concerning 
himself. Should they come to an understanding, 
the matchmaker conducts her candidate to the 
mother, who introduces him to her daughter, in- 
vites him to her house, and a wedding is the 
most usual result of the acquaintance thus com- 
menced. Some may smile at this fact, but the 
cynical will declare that the custom is in reality 
by no means peculiar to Russia. 


IRON HOUSES. 

The New York Express says iron houses are 
no longer a novelty. They are an every-day 
affair ; but one of the most substantial specimens 
of that species of architecture is the warehouse 
just commenced in Beekman Street, next to St. 
George’s Chapel. It is all iron, “ from turret to 
foundation stones,” with the single exception of 
the floor timbers of the first and second stories, 
so that destruction by fire may well be consider- 
ed a physical impossibility. 

— — 

Extreme AGe.—There is an old man in Bel- 
grade, on the frontiers of Turkey, who has at- 
tained the enormous age of one hundred and 
seventy-two years. He is still in possession of 
all his faculties, and smokes his pipe regularly. 
Vifty years ago he used to go out hunting with 
his great grandson, and it is not quite one hun- 
dred years since he made his third marriage with 
a young girl aged nineteen, whom he has out- 
lived by forty years. 

Detaware —The jijiy thousand 
dollars for the endowment of Delaware College, 
has all been subscribed, and mainly in Delaware 


itself. This is noble and worthy of the patri- 
otie little State. A Professorship of Agricul- 
ture has been endowed, and will go into opera- 
tion the present winter. This is as it should be. 
Students have long learned words—it is time 
they should be taught things. 


ANNEXATION OF CuBA.—Mr. Walbridge, 
member of Congress elect from the Third Con- 
gressional District, New York, has issued an ad- 
dress to his constituents, in which he says that 
he regards his election as an expression in favor 
of incorporating “ the beautiful island of the An- 
tilles”’ within the limits of our government as 
soon as it can constitutionally be done without 
violence to existing treaties. 

PracrisinG.—The artillery in Quebec now 
practise ball-tiring, frequently along the surface 
of the water, and it seems this will be continued 
us a large quantity of gunpowder has been al- 
lowed them this year for the purpose. It is also 
stated that several heavy pieces of ordnance have 
been lately placed on the fortifications. ‘These 
seem to portend something. 


New Cuaracter.—Lord Hardy was so much 
addicted to the bottle as to be always under the 
influence of liquor. Vrevious to a masquerade 
night, he inquired of Foote what new character 
he ought to appearin. “ New character?” said 
the other. ‘Suppose you go sober, my lord ?” 
He took the hint of the comedian, and actually 


reformed. 


Moprst.—The editor of a village newspaper, 
somewhere in Pennsylvania, we believe, pub- 
lishes his own marriage with somebody whom 
he leaves blank, as she doesn’t like to see her 
name in the newspapers. 


Premium.—At the Oneida Agricultural Fair, 
John C. Hastings received a premium of $1, for 
half a peck of Maiden’s Blush—apples. 

Mopesty.—A beautiful flower, that flourishes 
only in secret places. 


> 
Too true !—When a dog is drowning, every 
one offers him a drink. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Women should rule, but not govern. 

Banvard, the artist, has arrived in New York 
from Europe. 

The Lake Shore Railroad from Buffalo to 
Cleveland is complete. 

A Mr. Chapman, of Maryland, owns a Po- 
land hen which has laid 70 eggs since August. 

Propeller Oneida has been passed bottom up 
on Lake Erie. All on board, 17 in all, perished. 

It is said, that the President elect receives two 
bushels of letters per day, containing applica- 
tions for office. 

In Cincinnati it is estimated that there are 
$10,920 000 of capital employed in the clothing 
business. 

The number of midshipmen and acting mid- 
shipmen at present at the Naval Institution in 
Annapolis, is about 120. 

Four brothers, Daniel, Edward, Carroll and 
Wm. Keane, have been arrested in Wayne coun- 
ty, Ill., for robbing the mail. 

John Van Buren has been to see Gen. Pierce 
since the election, and the political journals have 
commenced gossiping thereon. 

John Roshal had both his arms shot off at 
Bethlehem, Pa., a short time since, by the pre- 
mature discharge of a cannon. 

A man in Cincinnati the other day married a 
dumb woman weighing three hundred and sixty 
lbs. Peace and plenty, with a vengeance. 

Every State in the Union has now sent on its 
block of stone or marble for the monument to 
the memory of Washington. 

A woman named Margaret Miller was shot by 
an insane man while on her way to market, in 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday morning last. 

A boat containing 20 laboring men, was run 
down recently in the harbor of St. John, N. B., 
by a steam ferry boat, and 13 of them drowned. 

Ten thousand pounds of buffalo tallow ar- 
rived at St. Louis the other day from the Far 
West, done up in the hides of the animals. 

A man in Middlesex county was last week 
fined eighty odd dollars and costs for poisoning 
his neighbor’ shens. Served him right. 

Seldon Gibson, master of brig J. Marshall, 
died at Savannah, Ga., a few days since, after a 
brief illness. His wife and family are residents 
of Bath, Me. 

The steamer Buckeye Belle exploded her boil- 
er in Beverly Lock, ne Marietta, Ohio, on 
Friday night, killing 15 persons and severely 
wounding ‘several others. 

Samuel Byrne was arrested at Baltimore on 

Wednesday week, on charge of kidnapping a 
free colored woman, whom he brought from Vir- 
ginia, and sold as a slave. 

In California ladies may advertise their inten- 
tion to carry on business independent of their 
husbands, which legally exonerates them fiom 
liability for theie debts. 

Winter is at hand with its brilliant pleasures 
and piercing sufferings. Let those who enjoy 
the former, endeavor to mitigate the latter among 
the destitute and afilicted. 

At Cincinnati they opened a bale of cotton 
and found the body of a negro pressed into it. 
So great was the pressure that the body of the 
man was not more than three inches thick. 


The flour and grain traders of New York have 
formed an exchange association, and now num- 
ber 350 persons. They embrace all the principal 
traders in these articles in the city. 

The railroad through Broadway, New York, 
is looked upon as a fixed fact, the committee of 
the board of Aldermen, to whom the matter was 
referred, having reported strongly in its favor. 


A farmer in Canton, Mass., has a cranberry 
meadow of twelve acres, from which he has 
raised, the present season, "upwards of one thou- 
sand bushels of fine cranberries, for which he 
has realized $3000 


Frater Johannes Drabicius, in his book, Le 
Culo et Calesti Statu, printed at Mentz, 1718, 
employs 425 pages to prove that the employ. 
ment of the blest in heaven will be the continual 
ringing of bells! 

It is recorded in the N vorway, Me., Advertiser, 
that a bear has been captured in York county, 
in that State, which weighed, when dressed 360 
pounds, and that over 60 pounds of leaf or rough 
fat was taken out of him. 


The most extensive coal field in the world 
commences near Carrolton, Kentucky, and runs 
north, through Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, con- 
taining about 80,000 square miles, of which a 
tenth part, or 8000 miles are in Indiana. 


It is estimated that forty thousand persons, 
eight hundred wagons and sixty thousand cattle, 
crossed the plains, going to California this year, 
and it is said that parts of the roate are strewed 
with graves and human bones. 

Two women in St. Louis recently assaulted a 
man with cowhides. Their husbands had in- 
tended to inflict the castigation, but had been 
bound over in heavy penalty to keep the peace, 
wherefore the wives took up the matter and car- 
ried it through. 

A lad named Patrick O’Rourke, fell from a 
tree in Bridgeport, Ct., and was killed. His fa- 
ther took his loss so much to heart that he be- 
came deranged, and cut down the tree in the 
vain hope of finding his son. After it had fallen 
the poor man searched in the branches, calling 
for “ Patrick.” 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Prince de Lucklenberg died at St. Peters- 
burg on the 25th of October. 


Late advices from Turks Island represent that 
the cholera is abating. 


The government has made an offer to pur- 


chase the Journal Des Debats, with the view of 


getting rid of its influence. 

A late traveller in Italy says that the back 
streets of Rome are paved with dead dogs, old 
boots and oyster shells. 

Lord de Blaquiere challenges all the world, 
America excepted,” to produce a yacht equal in 
speed to his famous yacht America. 

A line of powerful screw-steamers is about 
to commence running between England and 
Australia. 

A letter from Malta states that six political 
prisoners were shot at Linigaglia, afer an im- 
prisonment of nearly four years. Among them 
was Col. Simondelli. 

A severe shock of an earthquake had been felt 
at Malaga, which shook all the edifices and 
caused great consternation; many families had 
taken refuge on board the vessels in the harbor. 


Despatches from Prague announce that the 
Emperor of Austria has had an attack of epilep- 
tic apoplexy, and that he has received the last 
sacrament. 


The Paris journals announce that M. Vallee, 
one of the officials of the Jardin des Plantes, has 
succeeded in hatching a turtle by artificial 
means, 

The deaths from explosions in the British 
coal mines, now average one thousand annually. 
The Davy safety lamp, it is said, cannot be de- 
pended on. 

The commissioners of the late World’s Fair 
have purchased, with the surplus funds of the 
exhibition, a plot of ground near Kensington, 
which they intend to present to the nation as a 
site for a new National Gallery of Art. 


Louis Napoleon is declared Emperor, under 
the title of Napoleon III. The imperial dignity 
is made hereditary in the direct descent of the 
Emperor, and regulates the order of succession 
to the throne in the Bonaparte family. 


The Russian and Prussian Ministers have re- 
ceived sudden orders from their governments no 
longer to absent themselves from their posts at 
Paris, and M. Castlebejac has in like manner 
been ordered immediately to return to St. Pe- 
tersburg. The quidnuncs are trying to worm 
some diplomatic secret out of these hasty move- 
ments. 


> 


Sands of Gold. 


Economy itself is a great income. 


.-.. Boast not, for discerning folks will think 
you a fool. 


.... A distinguished teacher defines genius 
to be the power of making effort. 

.... Every time you avoid doing wrong, you 
increase your inclination to do right. 

.... Adull day and an empty pocket, and 
being in love, affect a man’s spirits most 
seriously. 

.... In matters of conscience, first thoughts 
are best; in matters of prudence, last thoughts 
are best. 

God hath given to mankind a common 


library—his works ; and to every man a book— 
himself. 


The cure of all the ills and wrongs, the 
cares and sorrows, and the crimes of humanity, 
lies in that one word, Love ! 

. Truth—the open, bold, honest truth—is 
always the wisest, always the safest, for every 
one, in any and all circumstances. 

.... There would be very few dinner parties 
if the rule were once made, only to invite those 
to dinner who really were in want of one! 


There is no occasion to trample upon 
the meanest reptile, nor to sneak to the greatest 
prince. Insolence and baseness are equally 
unmanly. 

Sympathy constitutes friendship, but in 
love there is a sort of antipathy, or opposing 
passion, Each strives to be the other, and both 
together make up one whole. 


--». If you have a friend that will reprove 
your faults and foibles, consider you enjoy a 
blessing which the President of the United States 
cannot have. 

If you mean to make your side of the 
argument appear plausible, do not prejudice 
people against what you think truth, by your 
passionate manner of defending it. 


.-.. There is hardly any hodily blemish 
which a winning behaviour will not conceal, or 
make tolerable; and there is no external grace 
which ill-nature or affectation will not deform. 


Deep learning will make you acceptable 
to the learned ; but it is only an easy and oblig- 
ing behaviour, and entertaining conversation, that 
will make you agreeable in all companies. 


.... Nothing is more nauseous than apparent 
self-sufficiency. For it shows the company two 
things which are extremely disagreeable : That 
you have a high opinion of yourself, and that 
you have comparatively a mean opinion of 
them. 


Joker's Budget. 


There is said to be a girl somewhere in New 
England whose heart was so warm that it burnt 
through her bosom. 

Advice is like a policeman, often to be met 
with when not wanted ; but when really wanted, 
never to be found. 

Winchell says the people of Alabama are so 
hard run for eggs, that they have to set their 
turkeys on Carolina potatoes. 

There is a fellow in California so extravagant 
that he kindles the fire with bank-notes, and 
skates on ice cream. 

A gentleman who could not trust to his mem- 
ory, wrote in his pocket book: “I must go and 
get married when I get to town.” 

A funny chap recently entered an ivory tur- 
ner’s shop, and asked if any one about the estab- 
lishment knew how to ‘turn an honest penny.” 

“Can you read smoke,ma?”’ Whatdo you 
mean, child?” ‘“ Why, I’ve heard some men 
talk about a volume of smoke, and I thought 
you could read anything in a volume.” 

Dow, Jr., says: Sleeping in church is always 
tolerated in a land of religious liberty, but loud 
snoring is a nuisance to the more quiet and re- 
spectable sleepers. 

An Irish doctor, we are told, advertised that 
persons attlicted with deafness might hear of him 
in a house in Liffey Street, where also blind per- 
sons might see him daily from three till ten 
o’clock. 


The ordinary mode of churning butter in Chili 
is to put the milk in a skin—usually a dog’s 
skin—tie it on a donkey. Mount a boy on 
him with rowels in his spurs about the length of 
the animal’s ears, and then run him four mile 
heats. 

“ Say, where’d you get yer peaches?” “ Why, 
mother’s in the business, and imports them her- 
self; and nobody wont buy now, cos they’re 
afeard of the molera chorbus, so I have to eat 
em. It’s hard work, but I dus it to help moth- 
er, and filial *fection, you know, will make a 
feller do a great deal!’ 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicroriaL DRAWING 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast umount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Kecord of the times: altogether forming an eaceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothine of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
s0 condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admu‘ted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 embsoriber, ome Year, $2 00 


One copy of the FLaG or ovx Union, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL DrawinG-Room ComPANIoN, one year, for $5 00. 

to Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, ou the above terms. 

7 All orders should Le addressed, POST PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER oF THE FLAG oF oUR UNION. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtamed at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per stngle copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


PCBLISHER AND Proprietor, Boston, MAss. 
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a THE BLACK MARIA. BEACON HILL RESERVOIR, 
h The most costly distributing reservoir belong- 
a or, in other words, the vehicle which runs be- iit : YR [ : the deposit of Cochituste water, as brought to 
tween the court house and the prisons with such town through miles of immense iron pipes, is 


erected on the spot formerly known as Beacon 
Hill, one of the tri-mountains of Boston. This 
HT work is an immense sttucture, almost fabulously 
HI! strong and costly, and answers admirably the 
purpose for which it was designed. The foun- 

dation is more than seventy feet below the former 

elevation of the hill. The reservoir is built of 

granite laid in hydraulic cement, and for com- 

pleteness of the mason work is a perfect model. 

Our artist, Mr. Warren, has given us a very ex- 

cellent view of the spot, and those of the readers 

of the Pictorial who reside in this vicinity should 

visit the place and judge for themselves. The 

reservoir is bounded on Derne street 190 feet 3 

inches, 206 feet 5 inches on rear of Mt. Vernon 

street, 191 feet 7 inches on Hancock street, and 

182 feet 11 inches on Temple street ; the highest 

i art is 58 feet 9 inches above the street. The 
asin is 15 feet 8 inches deep, supported on 
arches of granite, containing 2,678,961 gallons 
of water, which was first let in October 14, 1848. 
The cost of this immense work was $509,610 31, 
as it appears by the architect’s statistics. As is 
__ si the introduction of Croton water to New York, 
Pa a and also of the Schuylkill through the works at 
| rum | Fairmount to Philadelphia, so is the introduc- 
se, | tion of Cochituate water to Boston a most un- 

| , & questionable good—one calculated to be shared 
SS by every class, and the benefits of which must 
descend to our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. At first when the stupendous plan was 
proposed, it found few advocates ; people looked 
upon the object as one of fabulous propriety, and 
the estimate of cost was sufticient to frighten 
nearly any one; but who is there to-day that 
does not rejoice in the completion and perfection 
of the works? The large and splendid reservoir 
of despair, the sobs of remorse, and the bitter ay = represented — by — o's a“ one of 
wailings of heart-broken wretchedness too often E F many stupendous str wctares iy connect- 
to be much moved by solicitations of this sort. ed with the Boston water works, but this, situ- 
Be The “Black Maria” is a vehicle peculiar to we : ANY ® | ated as it is in the very heart of the city, is doubt- 
< cities. Boston has a most ominous looking one, less one of the most interesting. As you pass 
: and our ar.ist, Mr. Devereux, has copied that of its lofiy and massive walls, with the towering 
Philadelphia. Heaven send that no friend of battlement finish upon their summits, you seem 
ours ever gets a ride gratis in such an omnibus to forget that you are in Yankee land, and to 
of sin and misery. No wonder, then, that the recall the ancient works of Rome and the East, 
lower classes look upon the “ Black Maria” as for a Pyramid planted in the same place would 
/ a ghostly affair, and secm almost to hold their hardly loom up more imposingly than does this 
| breath while it passes. It is a significant token magnificent Beacon Hill Reservoir. Strangers 
| to rogues and suspected characters. A sort of 


freight as might be supposed to require transpor- 
E tation between these two very ominous points of 
3 the city. The very physique of the “ Black Ma- 
Pe: ria” is repulsive, apart from the refinements of 
a mere association. What is it—a coffin, rude 
ae but gigantic, travelling to and fro, between the 
: undertaker and the sexton? Why is it that the 
eye fails to penetrate its dark recesses? No 
“sashes ” adorn the person of the “ Black Ma- 
wa ria.” Unlike all other vehicles, it has no aper- 
; tures for light and air, save those openings be- 
ee neath the roof, from which a haggard and uneas 
: glance flashes forth at intervals, or from whi 
S protrudes a hand waving, as it were, a last fare- 
well to all that gives delight toexistence. Stern- 
Ae ly and rigidly sits the guard in the rearward 
= chathber, and beyond him is a door heavy with 
oS steel. It is no pleasure carriage then—it is not 
used as a means of recreation, nor as a free-will 
conveyance, travelling at the guidance of those 
who rest within. No; they who take seats in 
d the “Black Maria” feel no honor in the eleva- 
| tion—they ride neither for health nor amuse- 
ment. They neither say “drive on,” nor desig- 
nate’the place of destination. If it were left to 
them, they would, in all likelihood, ask to be 
taken another way, and they would sooner trot 
on foot forever, than to be thus raised above 
contact with mud and mire. They are not im- 
patient either—they make no objection to the 
slowness of the gait. In short, they would like 
to get out and dismiss all cumbrous pomp and 
ecremonious attendance. But there are bars be- 
tween—yes, bolts and bars, and there is nothing 
eh of complaisancte on the brow of him who has 
2. thesé iron fastenings at control. Polite requests 
2 would be unheeded, and he has heard the curses 


are particularly struck with it, and many people 
come from a distance to see and examine so 
BLACK MARIA—THE PRISONER'S OWN OMNIBUs. great a curiosity. 
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BEACON HILL RESERVOIR, ON DERNE, HANCOCK AND TEMPLE STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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